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The Price of Bananas 

ToVLtL Hebbar 

During! the informal pilgrimage of the^ancient cities 
of India (which I made last year, I came across many 
things, multifa rious beautiful and squalid scenes, and 
a great deal happened to me, which I hope to record 
in the only language I know, thg^ language of the 
sharpened pencil, the coloured ci£pon? and the paint 
brush. But there was one incident which I remember 
that compels me to put pen to paper, because a mere 
drawing will not help. So I am venturing on a verbal 
description of this episode, which may, perhaps, prove 

to be as amusing as it is significant of certain shades 
of feeling in our vast country. 

I was on my way from Faizabad Railway Station 
to Lucknow. As everyone knows, Faizabad is the name, 
given in the days of the Moghul Kmpire, to the ancient 
city of Ayodhya, the capital of Maharaj Dasaratha, 
father of the God-king Rama, the hero of the epic 
Ramayana. But many people may not be quite aware 
°* *kat, after the time of Rama’s just, righteous 

and brilliant victory over Ravana, the aemon-King of 
Lanka, with the help of the monkey general Hanuman 
and his hordes of monkeys, lemurs, apes and gorillas, 

monke y arm y settled down in Ayodhya under the 
shadow of protection of the hero Rama. And though, 

v\ many of the descendants of the Simian race, 

like the descendants of the God-King Rama himself, 
e f n *S ra * e d to different parts of the country, quite a few 
of the descendants have remained through the ages, 
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clinging to their heredity and preserving the traditions, 
the noble ideals, the rituals, and even the riotous 
excesses, of their ancestors. 

In this respect, it may be observed that the Simians 
have preserved their glorious heritage, as well as their 
sense of hilarity, in a far more integral form than the 
humans. So that one can see thousands of monkeys, 
performing miracles, or tricks, just as you may prefer 
to call their antics, almost with the agility which 
General Hanuman brought to his noble task in helping 
Rama. Of course, as succeeding ages have brought 
more and more highly organised armies and improved 
weapons, the fighting skill of the monkeys has diminish¬ 
ed through lack of regular training, until only the dar¬ 
ing plans of the Pentagon for training gorillas and 
monkeys to fight in new wars, can revive their historic 
prowess. But the monkeys have lost none of their capa¬ 
city for fun ; and their instinctive ability to spot out 
a demon, whom they can fight or amuse themselves 
with, has remained as sharp and uncanny as of yore. 

As I had arrived at Faizabad station, half an hour in 
advance of the time for the train’s departure, I sat on 
a bench watching the Simian hordes frolicking on the 
trees and on the open platform. The monkey mothers 
were hugging their little ones tenderly as they descend¬ 
ed now and then from their perches to collect half- 
sucked mango stones and the remainders of food from 
the platform. The older monkeys sat enjoying a good 
old scratch, which is so soothing in the hot weather, 
as they have obviously learnt from the loin-cloth wear¬ 
ing merchants of our cities. And the younger fraternity 
sat adroitly on the thinnest boughs of neem and 
tamarind trees, camouflaged by the leaves and so 
poised as to jump down with alacrity in pursuit of any 
meagre spoils that may be visible in the famished 
landscape of Uttar Pradesh. 

Just then the train was announced by the ringing of 
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die station bell, and, like everyone else, my whole at¬ 
tention was concentrated on securing a perch for 
myself. I noticed that, in our evolution from the 
quadruped to the biped stage, we have not only grown 
much clumsier but also less chivalrous with each other. 

The mad rush for seats in the third class compart¬ 
ment by men with heavy bundles on their heads was 
forgivable enough, but the struggle of the lower middle 
class for an unreserved seat in the Intermediate class 
was degrading because of the loud words and gnashing 
teeth. Having qualified into the middle-class, through 
the expenditure of my savings on a Delhi show of my 
pictures, I got my reserved seat in the first class 
compartment easily enough, with the added advantage 
that this seat was by a window overlooking the platform. 
Some other passengers, two Sikhs and three bureaucratic 
looking brown Sahibs, in English suits, joined me in 
the compartment, and we all began to fan ourselves 
with whatever came to hand to dry the copious sweat 
which the rising heat of the summer morning brought 
to our bodies. I, for one, found the torrid atmosphere 
of the compartment unbearable and walked out onto 
the platform. The bureaucrats followed my example. 
And the shade of the two neem trees was heavonly. For 
a while, I watched the third class passengers, who were 
busy filling up their small earthen pitchers and beauti¬ 
ful syphons from the water pump. Then I was fasci¬ 
nated by the genius of a monkey in snatching away 
the loin cloth of a pious Hindu who had begun to take 
bath under the pump. The general amusement that 
was caused by this incident became hilarious laughter 
when, after the bather had supplicated to the monkey 
joined hands, the generous Simian threw down 
the loin cloth from the neem tree at the man’s feet. 
It seemed as though the Station Master had trained the 
monkeys to keep good order on the platform. 

While all this was going on, T noticed that a gentle- 
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man, a business man by the look of him, clad in a 
white muslin dhoti, a aelicate ‘ Lucknow * tunic, and 
an embroidered boat cap on his head, had come up 
towards our first class compartment and stood looking 
at the white reservation card to see if his name was 
on it. He recognised his name on the card, and turning, 
beckoned to the coolie, who was following with ms 
luggage, a big steel trunk and holdall and several small 
baskets and a brass jug. Weighed down by the two 
enormous articles on nis head, the coolie could not see 
the Seth. So the businessman shouted : 

* Are, come here ! Can’t you see ? Blind one ! . .. 
Here ! ’ 


The coolie did not hear because he was still far away. 
So the Seth shouted again, lifting his hands as though 
in a ]3anic : 

‘Are here, hurry, the train might go ! 

* Aya huzoor, aya .. . ! ’ the coolie said as he quicken¬ 
ed his pace. 

But before these reassuring words could have reach¬ 
ed the Seth, he was unnerved completely, not by any 
default of the coolie, but by the adroit skill of a monkey, 
who leapt down from the top of our compartment, 
snatchea away the fine embroidered cap of the Dusiness- 
man, and got up to the neem tree. 

*Ar6 ! Ar6! Father of fathers ! Wliat have you 
done, monkey, brother-in-law! ’ the businessman 
shouted in utter confusion. And his face, which had 
been round and smug, was covered with perspiration. 

By this time the coolie had arrived with his luggage 
and was waiting for orders. But the Seth had run up 
towards the tree over the pump and stood threatening 
the monkey with his fisticuffs and loud abuse. The 
more he abused the monkey, however, the remoter the 
monkey became. For, apparently, it was the same 
skilful Simian who had played the prank on the 
bather. And what added to the perplexity of the busi- 
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nessman was the completely unsympathetic attitude of 
the onlookers, who laughed out aloud or smiled as the 
Seth became more vociferous in his challenges, threats 
and imprecations. 

‘ Look people/ he said stretching his hands to the 
crowd with a piteous and hopeless expression on his 
bespectacled face. He thoujmt that the loss of his 
head-dress, which is the symbol of dignity in India, 
would be deplored by everyone and a sentiment of 
solidarity arise. 

But the people just turned their faces away or looked 
stone-facea, as they often do for fear of being dragged 
into giving evidence before the police. 

And the coolie made it worse by calling out : 

' Sethi, where ? Where shall I put the luggage ? * 

I tola the coolie to put the luggage in the compart¬ 
ment, as I knew the Sethji had founa a seat here. And 
I began to help him with the luggage. 

As I turned from the compartment, I saw that a fruit 
hawker had come forward pushing his little cart and 
was telling the Seth that he woula rescue his cap. 

Sethji seemed to be only slightly relieved by the 
voluntary offer of the fruit vendor. 

But tne vendor went ahead, nevertheless, dangling 
a couple of bananas before the monkey with his right 
hand, and stretching out his left hand for the cap. 

The monkey seemed to hesitate, not because he was 
not tempted, but because there were too many people 
laughing and talking and offering advice and he pro¬ 
bably dreaded some punishment if he came down. 

a °> come down/ the vendor coaxed the monkey, 
lifting the bananas higher up, even as he walked up 
awards the bough on which the animal was sitting. 

The monkey responded by climbing down cautiously 
*9^ branch which was almost contiguous to the stretch¬ 
ed right arm of the fruit vendor. 

The whole platform became silent, as the people, who 
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had been laughing and making odd remarks, waited, 
with bated breath, for the impossible to happen. 

But the impossible did happen. 

The vendor cooed in a soft voice and gestured to the 
accompaniment of ‘ Ao, ao and the monkey, after look- 
ing this side and that, accepted the bargain, taking over 
the bananas with his right hand while he released the 
wonderful embroidered cap, slightly crumpled, with his 
left hand. 

Sabhash f What to say ! .. . May I be a sacrifice 
for you ! * the different members or the crowd com¬ 
mented. 

And the Sethji, to whom the cap belonged and whom 
the monkey had deprived of his dignity so suddenly, 
rudely stretched out his hands towards tne fruit vendor 
to receive the cap. His eyes were withdrawn as he had 
obviously felt very embarrassed at being made, by a 
cruel fate, the victim of what now seemed like "the 
perverted sense of humour of the monkey ; and he was 
eager to get into the compartment after the restoration, 
to nim, of his head gear. 

The fruit-wallah came and humbly offered the Seth 
his cap, adding : 

* Those budmashes are hungry. So they disturb the 
passengers. He really wanted the bananas... / 

‘ Acha,’ said the Seth surlily and turned to go into 
the compartment. 

* Sethji, please give me the two annas for the bananas 
which I had to offer to the monkey... / 

'Are, wah! What impudence! Two annas if you 
please ! For what ? . . . Sethji shouted each word, 
with the mingled bitterness of his humiliation at the 
hands of the monkey and disgust in the face of a grimy 
fruit vendor. 

‘ But Sethji ? ’ protested the vendor. 

4 Han, han, Seth Sahib/ I added. c Please give him 
two annas/ 
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‘ Han, han,’ agreed one of the bureaucrats. 

‘Acha, here is your money, coolie. Four annas for 
you! And an anna for you, fruit-wallah! * Sethji 
conceded. 

‘ But huzoor 1 ’ the coolie wailed. ‘ Two big pieces 
of luggage and —’ 

‘ Go, go ! Sala ! Crook ! ’ Sethji thundered, turning 
to the coolie. And he nearly came down from the 
eminent position he occupied in the doorway, to kick ' 
the coolie away 7 . 

The coolie went away but the fruit vendor persisted, 
saying : 

Sethji, be just, I saved your cap, the mark of your 
izzat, for you and —’ 

The businessman threw an anna towards him on the 
platform and went into the compartment. 

The guard’s whistle blew and everyone boarded the 
train. 

The fruit vendor looked in from the window from 

outside to explore the compartment, so that he could 

make further pleas to the Seth. And, finding him 

settled down, by the Sikhs, he entreated with joined 
liands : 


‘ Sethji, do not rob the poor ! I tried to —’ 

e J a ’ T ak ® rost • Do y° ur work ! ’ the Sethji spat 

re, while the frown on his face twisted his visage — 
« < J- 1 an un happy scowl. 

Give him one anna more, Sethji.’ I said with a 
straight face. 

You don t know. Sahib, you don’t know these 
budmashes ! They are in league with the monkeys ! 

ana * arc two a P ic e ! Fancv asking for an anna for 
one rotten banana ! ’ 

me outra gc°us and I was dumb with 
w i?y astute businessman’s calculations. 

f n !jt 1 e k tke ^iu had begun to move, and the 

ndor first ran along with it, then got on to the 
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footstep and clung to the window, appealing, threaten- 
mg and pleading in turn. But Sethji had turned his 
head astray and was looking out of the window at the 
goods train on the other side. 

At length the train passed the whole length of the 
platform and the frustrated fruit vendor dropped off 
after hurling the spiciest abuse on the merchant. 

I looked at the bureaucrats, and the bureaucrats 
looked at me, while the Sikhs stared at the Seth, but 
the Seth kept his face averted from us and kept steadily 
looking out of the window. 

When the train was well out of Faizabad station, 
he did sit back with his face, now turned towards the 
sanctum of the compartment, and began to see if his 
luggage was alright. Then he turned round to all of us 
and began to justify himself : ~ If he did not want to 
help me to get my cap back, he should not have offered 
the monkey the bananas ! I did not ask him to 
help ! . . . 

I could not bear this self-righteousness and, under 
cover of big words, tried to pontificate : ‘ Han, han, 
all men are equipped with free will. They can go to 
hell or they can go to heaven. , . . The rich Sahukars 
always go to heaven I . . . ' 

I impetuously tried to shame him by staring at him 
when I caught his eyes for a brief moment. But he 
was partly sneepish and partly knew me to be hostile. 
So he avoided looking in my direction. 

The anger in my soul mounted even as the Seth 
seemed to cool down and assume an air of casual in¬ 
difference. I felt that all the other passengers felt with 
the poor vendor and that the whole amusing occasion 
had ended in a sour and bitter sense of grievance 
against the businessman, who seemed tolerably well 
off from his clean clothes, but who had been so hard 
to the generous hearted fruit vendor. 

I took the only revenge I could take on this mean 
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creature by drawing a caricature of him in the posi¬ 
tion in which I had seen him, as he stood under the 
neem tree, supplicating to the monkey who had taken 
his cap away and I passed it on to the other passengers. 
The bureaucrats smiled, while the Sikhs began to laugh 
out aloud and were all for shaming the Seth by show¬ 
ing the cartoon to him. But I restrained them. I think 
he knew from the ease which arose after the cartoon 
had been passed round, that our relaxed smiles were 
the index of his discomfiture. . . . 



A Village Wedding 

To Ramfi Kak 

The doleful, shrill music of the Shehnai flute was all 
that Sukhesi could hear above* the hubub of drums and 
voices and the chanting of the priest, Gokal Pundit. 
And her heart beat pit a pat in spite of herself as she 
sat huddled like a sack tied in pretty rags, joined by 
the end of her dupatta to the edge of the long cloth 
tunic of her would-be husband—-whose name she dared 
not even mention under her breath. But she tried to 
get a glimpse of him with a corner of her left eye, from 
under the jhund of her head cloth. ‘ Hai, what would 
they say if they saw her being so immodest! . . . * 

Then she averted her face towards the fire in the 
sacrificial pit, at the edge of which she sat facing Gokal, 
and saw the black image of the dark god Krisnna, on 
the altar of the temple of Haripur that inclined with 
age onto the pond. 

Arjun was conscious of the charm of his would-be 
wife even more than of the warmth of the fire in the 
pit, or of the priest’s chants, or the voices, or the 
Shehnai, or the drums. With that obsession of the 
image of her haunches, which had been with him ever 
since the days of his betrothal on the last full moon, 
he had been bound up in a rapture like a sack of soft 
wet crude sugar in his father’s shop, and his saliva had ' 
dribbled down on his pillow at night from the dreams 
of her face like the juice bursting out of the sack. ... f 
And now his face, flushed by the heat of inner shame 
as well as the fire in the pit, was contracted into a 
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serious mould, from which the eyes sought to fly out 

lflce two hungry birds towards the crumbs thrown by a 

charitable housewife. . . . And yet they all seemed to 

ignore his yearnings and the ceremonial circumambula- 

tion around the fire was held up—for what ? . . . 

Where is my father? the bridegroom asked himself—He 

has got so used to sitting and letting out wind on the 

cushion in his shop that he must have sat down to lend 

some money on interest to someone and forgotten all 
about the wedding ! . . . ’ & 

Aum, aum . . . chanted Gokal Pundit, in his resonant 
voice even as he sprinkled some more rice onto the 
fare and added a few spoonfuls of pure clarified butter 
and a handful of salt to make the fire flare up quickly. 
Ail must be ready before the father of the bridegroom 
and the father of the bride, should come from that plat¬ 
ad lent to the bridegroom’s party on the occasio n P of 

° f Sukl ? esi > the daughter of Sepoy Misri 
->hand. What were they doing — those two ? The whole 

!w a f g Sh Par 7 r S here ’ ^ Wded around and 

almost as a part of his chant, ‘go see where Misri 

he Cocke"? Tl** ^ died 1 ’ ‘ ‘ Aum, aum../' And 

lie cocked a knowing eye at Kalu. 

with hf, J blaC , k b ?>'> Kalu > Iooked at the priest 
comprehend dngul . ar face as though he could not 

die Jin mnv b ar . in ? no * se around him, he recollected 
ndeSt^d T tHe Brahmin ’ s f ace and partially 

uncle stood the directions given to him. 7 

A?rl C , r’J-* GokaI Pundit bullied. 

K iln ar \f n m i^i ^pfirmation for the previous words, 
rassmonf Ashing a burnt brick black with embar- 

minv J a nd moved slowly across the orchards of the 

party * ° ure ^ ® OWers of the turbans of the wedding 
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‘ My foot! Ohe my foot! 3 someone shouted as Kalu 
ambled along, blinded by his shyness. 

4 Ohe, ohe* you are not the bridegroom, that you are 
trampling on people’s toes ! ’ another person shouted. 

This made Kalu more self-conscious still, because he 
knew that people knew that his father, who was the 
coachman of the Raja Sahib’s bullock cart, had once 
dared to ask Sepoy Misri Chand for the hand of Sukhesi 
And because his father’s caste was a little inferior to 
that of Misri Chand’s and because he, Kalu himself, was 
of a darker hue than most boys in the village, the 
match had been refused. He jumped over some young 
boys and soon cleared out of the arena, though with 
each step he felt his feet getting heavier ; for, somehow, 
from where he had sat near priest Gokal Pundit, but 
also near enough to Sukhi, he had felt an inner dis¬ 
satisfaction in the pull within his entrails and the bile 
in the mouth. Only, he was now out of the audible 
distance of the talk about him that went on and the 


names he was called. . . . Perhaps he should not have 
come to this wedding at all, but gone away for the day 
to the village of Haripur below—though mey ’ would 
have said down there that he, Kalu Rad come to see 


Sukhi’s face in the big village of Haripur because he 
could not meet her eyes anv more in the small village 
of Haripur. ... ‘ But where were the two fathers he 

had been sent to look for ? ’ he asked the air above 


the palace platform under the shade of the banyan 
trees. . . . There, there, his father was standing guard 
while Misri Chand and Prithvi banya were seated on 
the earth below the chairs on which the Raja Sahib 
was enthroned. . . . Kalu retraced his steps long before 
his father could see him coming along. He would go 
and tell Gokal Pundit, that Misri Chand and Prithvi 


were still talking to the Raja Sahib. 

"All the people of my brotherhood refuse to come 
with the marriage party. Raja Sahib,’ said Prithvi, his 
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padded face distraught. ‘ And I had to put my turban 
at the feet of each one of them before they would come 
and grace the occasion. ... And you know that there 
is shortage of money in our parts, a money famine ! .. . 
If I had been the father of the bride I would have 
agreed to give the dowry. But the tain of Misri Chand 
ever since he became a sepoy has been unbearable ’. 


I, after seeing the world, give dowry? Be just and 
tell him not to spoil the atmosphere now. Golcal is 
waiting for us. The whole ceremony is held up 1 . . . 

‘Iam unable to decide this question,’ said Raja Umed 
Singh, I was a Raja once, but now my son has been 
giving me so much trouble that-’ And he took a puff 
at his hookah and began to cough, and his lean, sunken¬ 
cheeked, well-chiselled face became involved in 
paroxyms of cough. 

' ° n }y y° u , can do justice Maharaj,’ appealed Misri 
Chand. And I shall abide by what you say. ... I 

know you are magnanimous in your justice. And you 

have married off two daughters of your own and you 
know my plight—’ J 

' I wish I had insisted on the wedding taking place 

there, below, in the temple of Haripur, rather man in 

the camp of my enemies,’ protested Prithvi, talking 
aloud to himself. ° 


Now, listen to me Prithvi — your mothers ! ’ shouted 
Raja Umed Singh. ‘ What you say is not true 1 We 
have never been your enemies. But if you charge 
interest from my son on monev he borrows for his 
liquor, and I refuse to pay that interest, I don’t become 
your enemy ! . . . Wah, what a talk you do ! . . . And 
I refuse to intervene in this quarrel. . . . ’ 

Raja Sahib ’, answered Prithvi frontally. * To borrow 
money or not to borrow is a liberty granted by the 
-ongress Sarkar. If your son makes too much use of 
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this freedom, why do you blame the money-lender? 

‘I refuse to intervene in this quarrel/ said Raia 
Umed Singh. 

‘ Do not say so. Raja Sahib/ appealed Misri ChandL 
Who shall I go to in this hour ? Keep my prestige 
before everyone. The priest is waiting. Tell Prithvi ^ 

what you think is just-in the famine conditions of 

nowadays, anything else, but no dowry! . . . * 

£ I don’t hold with those new fangled ideas/ said Raja 
Umed Singh, ‘ Dowry there must be— ’ 

£ There—there speaks the voice of Justice ! ’ shouted 
Banya Prithvi and he began to press the Raja Sahib’s 
spindly legs. 

‘ But hujur—father-mother ! ’ protested Misri Chand. 

‘ According to our holy books, the father of the bride 
must, in his charity of daughter, include gold enough to 
make the taker of the girl blessed—I don't hold with 
the custom which has been current in our parts of the 
bridegroom’s father buying a bride. Instead, he, the 
bride’s father, must give aowry as they do in all the ^ 
Hindu brotherhoods of the Punjab —’ y 

‘ Spoken like Vikram the Just! ’ Prithvi compliment¬ 
ed the tumbledown Raja and pressed his creaking legs, 
and feet more ardently. * Only fifty rupees — that is me 
dowry I ask for. It is not a fortune. But the custom 
ought to be maintained, so that the noses of the fathers 
of sons will not be cut in the brotherhood ! . . . ’ 

‘ Then let your nose be cut! ’ shouted Misri Chand 
with the welling up of the sepoy’s pride in him. < I 
vowed while I was in the cantonment of Pathankot 
that I will not give dowry on the wedding of my 
daughter. And the priest of my regiment agreed that no 
harm would come. And I know that my dharma will > 
not be spoilt! . . . ’ 

4 1 will cut your nose before the whole world, if you 
are so proud of your sepoyhood ! . . . I did not ask for 
very much. Only the price of the few expenses. And 
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I was going to give the bride a golden nose-ring in 
return. But I will not marry my son to the daughter 
of such a mean man as this ! Ja ! May your whole 
family be cursed for disobeying the tenets of our 
religion ! ... ” 

‘ Oh ja ja, take your son away ! ’ raved Misri Chand 
getting up . from where he sat. ‘ And not even Raja j 
Umed Singh can make me give a pice to a blood suck- j 
ing, interest-taking thief like you ! . . . 

‘ Hacha, the marriage is off ! ' Prithvi shouted back. 

‘ Come to your senses, both of you/ counselled the \ 
Raja. ‘ Ohe Prithvi—you relent and take his— 7 

‘ Oh keep the daughter of your village here ! ’ said < 
Prithvi. ‘ Let Raja Sahib’s son rape her in one of his 
drunken fits and make her by child. I am off. There 
will be no marriage —’ 1 

For a moment, there was the utter hush of raging 
tempers held in reserve. Then Misri Chand swayed 
on his feet, turned and saw Bhartu, the father of Kalu. 

‘ Look, brother/ he said. ‘ Look at the justice of this 
world ! . . / 


‘ Han, look at the Justice ! ’ Prithvi also appealed 
to Bhartu. ‘ I only asked for fifty rupees from this 
mean sepoy ! ’ 

‘ Go, you filthy money loving shopkeeper ! You have ! 
forgotten your Rajput blood, with the filthy lucre that 
you have been swallowing! Go — I will give my 
daughter to Kalu, son of Bhartu, instead, go. . . . ” 

‘ 1 am going. Don’t worry. And the marriage party j 
is going with me. . . . And he ran towards the court¬ 
yard of the temple, shouting. ‘Ohe, look, brothers, 
look—no dowry will he give, this Misri Chand, and 
no religion will he believe in, except that of his cow¬ 
hide shoes and his uniform ! . . . I am not marrying 
my son to him. Come son, come ! . . . 

‘ Ohe what is the talk ? ’ prayed Gokal Pundit with 
his hands joined before him as be got up and hovered 
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over the roaring fire of the havankund. 

* There is no talk ! ’ shouted Prithvi. ‘ This sepoy 
Misri Chand refuses to give any dowry. Not even the > 
fifty rupees token price I asked for. So I will not let 
my son marry his daughter. . . / And he tugged at the 
end of the red head-cloth of the bride which was tied 

to his son’s tunic and broke the knot. ‘ Chal, son, 
come/ he said to Arjun. 

The boy got up under the pressure of his father’s 
heavy, hoarse voice. He was confused and looked at 
the huddle of his would-be bride, with a contempt that 
his father’s seemingly righteous indignation worked up 
in him. 

‘ Come, brothers, those have come with our marriage 
party, come ! .. . I will celebrate the marriage of my 
son to a bride worthy of our prestige, and not with 
the daughter of this sweeper sepoy ! .. . Come 1 ... ’ 

From under the shadows of the night, lit up by the 
glow of the fire in the havankund, the members of the y. 
marriage party who had come with Prithvi from the „ 
big village of Haripur below to the small village of 
Haripur above, got up and began to drift away, behind 
him. The silence of death prevailed. ... 

* May the evil ones fade! ’ shouted Misri Chand. 

* May they go and die who have spoiled my dharm and 
insulted the prestige of my family ! ... But let our 
own people remain ! . . . The marriage ceremony will 

§ o on, brothers ! I have decided to marry my daughter 
ukhesi, to Kalu, son of Bhartu of our village. 

4 Marry her to the dogs if you like ! ’ shouted Prithvi. 

‘ Cast her to the wolves ! Spoil your religion and give 

her to the coachman’s son ! . . .' ^ 

‘ Brothers/ shouted Misri Chand. But there were 
tears in his eyes and his voice was choked with grief. ... ^ 

And, again, the silence of doom prevailed. Only > 
the rice in the fire in the pit crackled now and then. 

At length, as Misri Chand found even his own people 
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drifting away, he bawled at the top of his voice : 

4 Beat up the drum! Let the band play! Ohe, 
folks ! Come, come, I will give my daughter in marriage 
to Kalu, son of Bhartu, and save my izzat, which this 
money-lender has dragged into the mud/ And still 
weeping he went and dragged Kalu and tied the edge 
of his tunic to the red heaa-cloth of his daughter. Then, 
beckoning Bhartu and the straying members of his 
brotherhood, he sat down opposite the priest and said 
to Gokul : 

‘ Come, hurry, Panditii. . . . ’ 

The band began to play and the priest’s chants rose 
in the air, drowning the whispered talk of the gather¬ 
ings. 

The doleful shrill music of the shehnai flute was all 
that Sukhesi could hear above the hubub and the pit 
a pat of her heart. . . . And she could see Kalu, with 
his dirty tunic, sitting ahead of her, through the film 
of the tears which flowed down from her eyes, in 
sympathy with her father and at the sudden turn of 
her * fate \ 



•Things Have a Way of Wor\i n gOut ’ 

& 

For Rajinder Singh Bedi 


KrSian. " ,any ^ y ° U ge * ? How ™”y ? ' a*ed 
‘Five’, answered Gopal. 

Liar °t £ SOr ^ e T here ! There are not even three 
Cadillacs m the whole of Bombay J ’ 

I wit d ° r U kn ° W ? counted at least four. 

Butek-” 6 ab ° U ° ne ~ that ma 7 h ave been a 

Oh, brother-in-law, you don’t even know the dif¬ 
ference between Cadillac and Buick ! The difference 
between an elephant and a cow ! . . .' 

I can count all the Cadillacs I saw — the first one of 
init-^ em01% With liS grandson and a chaprasi seated 


How do you know it was the Governor’s grandson ? 

Biaggart. As though you have been appointed the 
Governors chauffeur ! ’ 

‘ I could be if I learnt to drive ! What is there in 
that ? Did not Sabu become a film star though he was 
an elephant boy ? And many Seths,— ’ 

Aic fa, Seth ! Sinews of the owl ! Don t forget you 
are cock-eyed I You with the Dilip hair cut ! ... J 

‘Dilip Kumar gave me four annas once for minding 
his car. I heard him say to Saroj Babu that I could *■ 
be a good actor because I am cock-eyed ! . . . ’ 

Who is that Saroj Babu ? The man who goes about j* 
sometimes in Dilip’s car ? ’ *■ 

‘ Han, he is Dilip’s tail ! * 
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thafr^’ he WOuld beat you if he heard you call him 

Are nahin, he is a good boy—a Bengali Babu ! He 
gave me eight annas tip for doing nothing—’ 

‘ Acha ‘ do-nothing ’!. . . Look there !. . . That mav 
be our chance ! Dugdu is shifting from the threshold. 
Now is our chance to go and get a foothold 

What if he beats us off his perch ? He is a bad 
tempered brute !.. . 9 

That he is—we must move cautiously/ 

Pei haps we can wait till it begins to rain. Then 
he might take pity on us.' Gopal paused for breath 
then sighed and said : * Sometimes I feel I want to 

go home, away from this big city . . . ’ 

Sale! You were always a coward and a coward 
you will remain in spite of your bragging ! . . . You 
know that nothing can get done here without difficulties. 
Bu l t , should forget about our villages and towns, 
with their narrow lanes and wretched little hovels, 
lull of rats. Why, we have electricity here, and Alums 

and shops and motors and aeroplanes. . . Nor we shall 
cue or cold if we don’t move... 9 

What is all this big city of Bombay if we cannot get 
sleeping room ? protested Gopal. I would like to set 
hi e to it so that we can be warm in the glow 

. ° ward . Coward ! Coward ! ’ Krishan shouted. 

Atter accusing Gopal of being cowardly, Krishan shot 
up and began to survey the position of 'Dugdu to see 

V la c iailces there were of securing enough sleeping 
uiom under the porch before the monsoon showers 
shnuJd pour down. He saw that Dugdu had, indeed, 
shifted away a little. But how to approach him until 

nV . iac -8 one *° sleep, because, as chowkidar of 

mvandiwala and Sons, he was known to be a Weil¬ 
ls. 11 fk Wa i i '°^’ an d, moreover, one who was ferocious 
as ough he was mad. And, unfortunately, all the 
j aees which could provide good shelter against the 
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rain had been taken already because tonight they had 
been held over till nine o’clock at Churcngate station 
after the Eros Cinema hours, by a torrential downpour. 
As his concentrated gaze confirmed the fact that Dugdu 
had shifted, Krishan said, in the usual bullying, tone 
he assumed in speaking to Gopal : 

Go and see if there is room under the projection 
for both of us/ 


Little Gopal obeyed Krishan’s behest, not because 
he was frightened of his older companion, but because, 
being younger, he always took on the small jobs which 


Doing younger, ne always took on the small jobs which 

E niors traditionally have to accept among dead-end 
ds in our country. 

About fourteen years old, slight but wiry, Gopal 
moved like quicksilver, with that extraordinarily un¬ 
canny gift he had for spotting the gentleman or lady 
who wanted a taxi or sought to park a car. He was 
always ahead of every other boy at Churchgate in ac¬ 
costing the privileged with c Sahib, taxi? * or 4 Mem Sahib, ^ 
taxi ? P and ^ Sahib, car Sambhalen ga ? * And as there v 
was a mischievous twinkle, especially in his left cross 
eye, and the broom of youth on his soft, black, rather 
plain, triangular face, his appeal was irresistible. The 
success he enjoyed in this profession of fetching taxis 
and looking after motor cars, had made him more agile* 
even if a trifle cheeky, but he retained the essential 
goodness of the orphan Bhaiya from Gorakhpur district 
m Uttar Pradesh who had come down after the famine 


and begun, like so many others, to live on his wits. 
Krishan was a Punjabi lad, who had run away from 
his home in Amritsar and bullied him every now and 
then because of his two year’s seniority in age and > 
superior physical frame. But they both got along fairly 
well ana were fast friends, sticking to each other £ 
against the vicious aspersions cast against them by the 
other boys, in the same trade, almost one life in two 
bodies, or at least sharing the one name of the God 
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Krishna for too different personalities,— Krishan Gopal 
—Gopal Krishan. 

Gopal affected a gait as though he was going up 
unconcernedly towards the Pan-Biri shop by Elphinston 
Circle as he passed by the coveted porch ; ana, taking 
advantage of the strange angle of his left eye, he 
reconnoitred the position, and found that there was, 
indeed, room for both of them to curl up on the second 
and third steps. So he came back ana reported : 

‘ There is room enough there, if Dugdu will let us — 

4 Acha, then we will go and lie down. It is not his 
father’s property that he can prevent us ! ’ 

And with this brave declaration, Krishan got up and 
led the way, Gopal soon catching up with him, after 
he had picked up a small sack containing their clothes. 

* * <* 

Dugdu was snoring in a low, even key as he lay on 
his back, on the top step of the threshold of the office 
building, and Kiishan and Gopal tiptoed up to the 
lower steps. 

Krishan hushed Gopal by taking his fingers to his 
mouth and then sat down carefully on the second step. 

Gopal came forward cautiously enough, but, with the 
unconscious innocence of youth, forgot the warning 
which Krishan had given him not to utter a word, and 
asked in his natural voice : 

# Shall I open the sack ?' 

The even key of Dugdu’s snoring was disturbed by 
a £asp as though he had missed a heart beat. 

Chup ! Sale ! * Krishan rebuked Gopal. 

Gopal was unnerved and stood transfixed for a 
moment, guilty at the mistake he had made. Then he 
unburdened the sack on his back onto the step on 
which Krishah sat. 

The soft thud of the falling sack coincided with the 
turning of Dugdu’s body. 
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The two boys held their breaths as though their 
doom had come. 

Dugdu coughed slightly, breathed a deep breath, 
moaned and lay on his side, his face tilted towards the 
street, even as it rested on the broad palm of his hand. 

Krishan felt as though he was right in the lion’s mouth, 
because Dugdu’s visage was only one foot above his 
head. In order to recover his equanimity he made a 
comic gesture indicating Dugdu’s full moustache. 

Gopal smiled and then sat down nimbly on the 
lower step. 

Suddenly, the sleeping Dugdu seemed to have an 
apperception of the presence of intruders on his pre¬ 
serve, with that sixth sense of the chowkidar. And, 
with a start, he lifted his head, open mouthed and 
shouted : 

‘ Kon ? who is that ? . . . What are you doing here ?' 

‘ Krishan and Gopal — it is us boys, Dugdu, Gopal 
ventured. 

4 Go away from here !/ Dugdu snarled. 

‘ But the door of your office is closed and there is 
an iron gate behind you ! ’ protested Krishan. 

‘ Go ! Go ! ’ shouted the watchman. 

‘ But we have slept here before when the Patlian 
Lalla was chowkidar ! * 

‘ The Lalla has been sacked ! And now I am here!! 
Go, go away,—do you need the talk of the stick! * 

The boys got up gingerly and drifted away towards 
the threshold of another door, seven yards away, which 
had a brief canvas awning over it 

4 Sala ! * commented Gopal. 

' Han, sala ! ’ agreed Krishan. 

* o 

They were silent for a while, as they crouched on the 
hard stone of one step of the new threshold, with the 
silence of defeat. They did not even look at each other, 
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but merely sat “taking their own faces”. The darkness 
* of the street was accentuated by the gathering of 
menacing black clouds, like a horde of elephants who 
might soon trumpet out thunderous noises if a cool 
breeze struck them like the premonition of disaster. 

At last Gopal bent his head on the sack and seemed 
to be overcome by slumber, while Krishan tenderly 
caressed Gopals crouching body and allowed his com¬ 
panion s legs to stretch out. 

As sweetly as Krishan showed this favour to his 
friend, as bitterly did he think of rwri.i’c 
And his feelii 

securing a perch for one’s body if one was late earning 
a tew extra annas anywhere. And he muttered a curse 
against the rainy weather, ‘ Rape-mother Rain ! ’ which 
wa f. responsible for his discomfort, because, in the 
ordinary weather, there was any amount of room on 

v the P£ vemer *s of Bombay for one to stretch oneself. 
And he recalled with a certain nostalgia, those liol 

' of a month ago, when the whole gang 

ZJ*?? fron ? Churchgate had congregated together, 

ShS, C M 1 ?!, 51 h 7 ** d ® in . a smaU str eet off Phiroze 
Shah Metha Road, which they had captured and where 

P la r ed cards and gossiped and told smuttv 

then' J° CaC>1 c the r before going off to sleep. Even 
t. * cours e, Gopal had gone to sleep early, because 
i n |L i y oi ) iri & P e got tired and lost consciousness quick- 
nnrl Tr v ° ne f f k hun gry the same way, suddenly, 

iow.n!d e \ he mU j t bave fo °J- Krishan felt protective 
towards him and also a trifle-guilty, because he took 

advantage of his seniority and bullied him or pretend- 

’pJ 0 , do f°: p or, actually, no one could say much to 
Oopal or take advantage of him. He was that smart ! 

' „n £!r\ S 8 lance indulgently surveyed Gopal’s curled 

^ bl,t ? OU , ld not distinguish the features because 

of llT nesS had now enveloped everything. A gust 
t cool breeze coursed down the street. The boy look- 
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ed up instinctively and saw the dark clouds low / 

enough to touch the roofs of the tall buildings in the 

street. And, hardly had his eyes withdrawn when a 

streak of lightning tore through the hordes of black 

elephants and scattered them with its whip of fury. 

The elephants groaned in a reverberating thunder and 

ran in a hot sweat, which soon began to pour down 
on the earth. 

Gopal was not disturbed by the thunder or the rain, 
in such a deep sleep was he. And, even though Krishan 
shouted at him J>efore getting up to stana glued to t 
the doorway behind, under the scanty shade of the 
cloth awning, the little boy did not come to. Only 
when the many drops of rainwater fell upon his face 
and legs, did he wake up, rubbing the sweat on his 
neck and looking about him with half open eyes, as 
though he was in a state of derangement. 

* Are, ooth ! ' Krishan goaded him. c The sack will 
get wet and then we will nave no dry clothes ! * 

Gopal got up with tremendous alacrity now at this * 
reminder of the disaster that might follow if the sack 
became wet. His eyes dilated with the cool of the 
rain. And, as Krishan hauled the sack, up from him to 
hold it against his stomach, the little boy emerged into 
the state of ennui and torpor bordering upon wakeful¬ 
ness, until, in a few moments, he could see the water 
pour down before him. 

‘ Like a pitcher breaking upon our heads, this Sali 
Bombay rain ! ” he said somnambulistically, forgetting 
that lie had always made this comment on seeing the 
monsoon showers come down. And, as always, he 
repeated the further wisdom he was wont to give forth ± 
from the depths of his nostalgia for Uttar Pradesh : 

‘ In our parts, the rain comes sottly, like a shy girl with x 
tinkling bells 1 9 Y 

‘ Oh, shut up, you and your shy girl ohe ! ' shouted 
Krishan, irritated by the squalls of water which were 
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brushing past the lower parts of their bodies and 
threatened^ to drench them completely. 

Gopal accepted the rebuke silently and was dozing 
off, till a strong shower douched his Dody entire. 

‘Oh IshwarY , he cried, automatically remembering 
the name of God. 

Seeing Gopal’s despair, Krishan sought to amuse him : 

‘ Look, I am pregnant with wealth like a Seth 1 9 

But Gopal did not look at his friend ; nor was he 
amused. For the sheets of rain were now sweeping 
past them in continuous waves and already they were 
wet from head to foot. And, what was more, there 
were exciting sounds, from Dugdu’s perch as though 
the fellow was asking them now to come over to take 
shelter there. 

‘ I am going to that perch of Dugdu’s whether you 
come or not! ’ the little one said emphatically. And, 
without more ado, he ran forward. 

Krishan saw his companion run. Then he heard 
Dugdu shouting at the top of his voice. 

Without thinking any more about it, Krishan follow ¬ 
ed him, the sack of clothes on his back. 


As they got near the steps under the wooden porch, 
which was Dugdu’s domain, they heard, above the 
swish of rain, heavy, abusive words and threats ensuing 
from the upper step. They dared not advance any 
urther beyond the lowest step, because Dugdu was 
locked in a furious grip with another figure whom the 
^boys could not recognise. The muttered curses of the 
two wrestling bodies lit up the atmosphere like sparks 
i °f lightning. And as they hit each other, they seemed 
»to echo the thunder blows. 

Is this . . . your father’s estate ? ’ the stranger strug¬ 
gling with Dugdu was saving, grinding his words in 
the clenched teeth. 
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‘ Wait till the morning ! * Dngdu was saying. ‘ I shall 
show you ! * . ° y 

In a tense moment, sudden as the oncoming of the 
disastrous rain from the grim clouds, the two bodies 
hurtled to the last step, scattering Gopal and Krishan, v. 
and rolled over each other, with the stranger on top. 

Gopal instinctively called out aloud : fc Police! 
Police ! ’ 

* It is Ali, cook from the George Restaurant! ' Krishan 
said, recognising the stranger. ‘ Look, he is on top 
And like a bloodthirsty spectator of a wrestling match, 
he turned from Gopal and encouraged Ali : ‘ Mar! 
Mar !. . . Hit the brother-in-law Dugdu hard ! Hit 
him! He fancies he is Homi Wadia's Jungle hero 
Zimbo ! ' 

Gopal was trembling with the fury of the quarrel 
before him and a little frightened. Dugdu's groans 
could be heard from below the oppression which the v 
little young body of Ali cast on him, while the con- ^ 
queror strained to keep his grip, even as he heard the 
encouraging words of Krishan. 

Perhaps, however, those words distracted him a 
little. Because, in a flash, Dugdu had heaved himself 
from below, turned and felled Ali. The cook kicked 
him desperately from below. But Dugdu had whipped 
out his knife and sat threateningly on Ali s stomach. 

* Don't do it! Don't! ' shouted Gopal. 

* Let him dare ! ' challenged Ali as he held Dugdu's , 
hand with the knife away from his shoulder and kicked 
him in a sore spot. "The sala drank the liquor and 
then threatens to tell the police about where I make^ 
it!' 

Dugdu seemed to get the courage of pain and push- f 
ed the knife down, grazing Ali s shoulder, by the neck, / f 
till warm blood oozed like spurts from the fountain of 
his victim's body. 

Ali let loose a shriek and a wierd howl : f Ya Allah ! 
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A host of people had run up by now, including a 
policeman at then- head, and they loomed like shadows 

m the darkness washed by the rain storm and agitated 
shouting, insinuating, highly excited. S 

Jr m ^ e . law S ot hold of Dugdu’s hand, with 
body” 116 Sh 1 m ltS grip ’ and detache « from Ali’s 

impe t e uo:fsl y blee<Iing fr ° m ‘ he ” eck -' shuut<!d Gopal 

Krishan restrained liim with his uplifted arm and 

Pointing to the first step on which Dugdu had 
slept, whispered to his companion : 

. 5?° and tak e the place before anyone else gets it ’ 

saw ?o Du|d°u ?„d a ^jr “ bo,, “ of you! ,he 

At6 Sarkar, not the fellow who is bleeding 1 ’ protest- 

Dugdu raised his head to look for a moment at the 
man who had called him a murderer, so that he cLdd 
recognise him and settle scores afterwards 

ma^dereThta ha " g ar ° Und here ’ ’ ,ho P oli <*- 

• fen I hnf t T my n Walle ' ,r °'? m > - be<1 ? ' D"g<lu asked. 

,J he s 7 e P°y had the inborn cunning of the 

vSi e ? K S ! des With authority in order to sm- 
it only as the best among all the defeated. 


V 

* th^ first* sten '"he ^ ^ alle f fr ° m under his pillow on 

SdTriS 3 ^ "'f b °! , ' S fl ¥* re for « 

came and sot down by Gopol to shield'him in case 
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Dugdu should hit out. But the watchman only looked 
at uie two boys, first hard, then soft, and, again, with 
a twisted smile and said : 

‘ So you got here after all boys !—Things have a way 
of working ottt! ’ v 



The Gold W atch 


To Hugh Atkinson 

There was something about the smile of Mr. Acton 
when he came over to Srijut Sudarshan Sharma’s table’ 
winch betokened disaster. But as the Sahib had only 
said, M:r. Sharma, I have brought something for you 
specially from London—you must come into my office 
on Monday and take it. . . the poor old despatch 
c , ^ cou ^o not surmise the real meaning of the Gene¬ 
ral Manager’s remark. The fact that Mr. Acton should 

C< £ n ? i? Ve v ta ^ e at all, fawn upon him and say 

what he had said was, of course, most flattering. For 

very rarely did the head of the firm condescend to 

move down the corridor where the Indian staff of the 

distribution department of the great Marmalade Empire 

of Henry Kmg & Co., worked. But that smile on 
Mr. Aci on s face !- specially as Mr. Acton was not 
known to smile too much, being a morose, old Sahib 
hard working, conscientious and a slave driver, famous 
as a shrewd businessman, so devoted to the job of 
spreading the monopoly of King’s Marmalade, and 

Xr r ? f n her pr "L ]nCtS ’ ‘ hat his wife had left him 

ed to India, though no one quite knew whether she 
was separated or divorced from him or merely preferred 

smiS ay w f Vay - S h thc fact that A <*on S aU shQ Xl 
? J n enOI ! gh to S ive Sri i«t Sharma cause for 

nnhiloJ' r But , the j . Sri i ut Sharma was, in spite of his 

enoucffi ° f i° U fundamental innocence, experienced 
enough in his study of the vague, detached race of the 
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white Sahibs by now and clearly noticed the slight 
awkward curl of the upper lip, behind which the de- 
terminded, tobacco-stained long teeth showed, for the 
briefest moment, a snarl suppressed by the delibera¬ 
tion which Acton Sahib had brought to the whole 
operation of coming over and pronouncing those kind 
words. And what could be the reason for his having 
being singled out, from amongst the twenty-five odd 
members of the distribution department ? In the 
usual way, he, the despatch clerk, only received an 
occasional greeting, “ Hello Sharma—how you getting 
on ? ” from the head of his own department, Mr. West; 
and twice or thrice a year he was called into the cubicle 
by West Sahib for a reprimand, because some letters 
or packets had gone astray; otherwise, he himself, 
being the incarnation of clock-work efficiency, and 
well-versed in the routine of his job, there was no 
occasion for any break in the monotony of that anony¬ 
mous, smooth working Empire, so far at least as he was 
concerned. To be sure, there was the continual gossip 
of the clerks and the accountants, the bickerings and 
jealousies of the people above him, for grades and 
promotions and pay, but he, Sharma, had been employ¬ 
ed twenty years ago, as a special favour, was not even 
a matriculate, but had picked up the work somehow, 
and though unwanted and constantly reprimanded by 
West Sahib in the first few vears, had been retained 
because of the general legend of saintliness which he 
had acquired. ... He had five more years of service 
to do, because then he would be fifty-five, and the 
family raising, grhst, portion of his life in the fourfold 
scheme, prescribed by religion, finished, he hoped to 
retire to his home town Jullunder, where his father 
still ran the confectioner’s shop off the Mall Road. 

“And what did Acton Sahib have to say to you, 
Mr. Sharma?” asked Miss Violet Dixon, the plain 
snubnosed Anglo Indian typist in her singsong voice. 




>• 
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Being an old family man of fifty, who had grayed 
prematurely, she^ considered herself safe enough with 
this ‘ gentleman ’ and freely conversed with him, 
specially during the lunch hour, while she considered 
almost everyone else as having only one goal in life — 
to sleep with her. 

‘ Han ’, he said ‘ he has brought something for me 
from England ’, Srijut Sharma answered. 

‘There are such pretty things in U.K.’, she said. 

MY! I wish, I could go there! My sister is there, 
you know ! Married ! .. . ’ 

She had told Sharma all these tilings before. So he 
was not interested. Specially today, because all his 
thoughts were concentrated on the inner meaning of 
Mr. Acton’s sudden visitation and the ambivalent smile. 

‘ Well, half day today, I am off’, said Violet and 
moved away with the peculiar snobbish agility of the 
Mem Sahib she affected to be. 

Srijut Sharma stared at her blankly, though taking 
in her regular form into his subconscious with more than 
the old uncle’s interest he had always pretended to take 
in her. It was only her snub nose, like that of Sarup- 
naka, the sister of the demon king Ravana, that stood 
* n the way of her being married, he felt sure, for 
otherwise she had a tolerable figure. But he lowered 
his eyes as soon as the thought of Miss Dixon’s body 
began to simmer in the cauldron of his inner life, be¬ 
cause, as a good Hindu, every woman, apart from the 
wife, was to him a mother or a sister. And his obses- 
s, j )n about the meaning of Acton Sahib’s words return- 

u u° m pent up curiosity, with greater force now 
*™t he realised the vastness of the space of time during 
which he would have to wait in suspense before know- 
Jng what the boss had brought for him and why. 

t t°° k U P ^ ac ^ ec ^ s °la topee, which was, apart 
from the bush shirt and trousers, one of the few conces¬ 
sions to modernity which he had made throughout his 
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life as a good Brahmin, got up from his chair, beckoned 

Dugdu sepoy from the verandah on his way out and 
asked. 

“ Has Acton Sahib gone, you know ? ” 

“Abhi-Sahib in lift going down ”, Dugdu said. 

Srijut Sharma made auickly for the stairs and, throw¬ 
ing all caution about slipping on the polished marble 
steps to the winds, hurtled down. There were three 
floors below him and he began to sweat, both through 
fear of missing the Sahib and the heat of mid-April. 

As he got to the ground floor, he saw Acton Sahib 
already going out of the door. 

It was now or never. 

Srijut Sharma rushed out. But he was conscious that 
quite a few employers of the firm would be coming 
out of the two lifts and he might be seen talking to the 
Sahib. And that was not done—outside the office. The 
Sahibs belonged to their private worlds, where no 
intrusion was tolerated, for they refused to listen to 
pleas of advancement through improper channels. 

Mr. Acton’s uniformed driver opened the door of the 
polished Buick and the Sahib sat down, spreading the 
shadow of grimness all around him. 

Srijut Sharma hesitated, for the demeanour of the 
Goanese chauffeur was frightening. 

By now the driver had smartly shut the back door 
of tne car and was proceeding to his seat. 

That was his only chance. 

Taking off his hat, he rushed up to the window of the 
car, ana rudely thrust his head into the presence of 
Mr. Acton. 

Luckily for him, the Sahib did not brush him aside, 
but smiled a broader smile than that of a few minutes 
ago and said : 

‘ You want to know, what I have brought for you — 
well, it is a gold watch with an inscription in it. .. . 
See me Monday morning. . . . ’ The Sanib s initiative 
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in anticipating his question threw Srijut Sharma further 
off his balance. The sweat poured down from his fore¬ 
head, even as he mumbled: ‘Thank you. Sir, thank 
you. 

4 Chalo, driver ! J Sahib ordered. 

And the chauffeur turned and looked hard at Srijut 
Sharma. 

The despatch clerk withdrew with a sheepish, abject 
smile on his face and stood, hat in left hand, the right 
hand raised to his forehead in the attitude of a nearly 
military salute. 

The motor car moved off. 

But Srijut Sharma still stood, as though he had been 
struck dumb. He was neither happy nor sad at this 
moment. Only numbed by the shock of surprise. Why 
should he be singled out from the whole distribution 
department of Henry King 6c Co., for the privilege of 
the gift of a gold watch ! He had done nothing brave 
that he could remember. ‘A gold watch, with an 
inscription in it ! Oh, he knew, now : the intuitive 
truth rose inside him : * The Sahib wanted him to 
retire. . .. 

The revelation rose to the surface of his awareness 
from the deep obsessive fear, which had possessed him 
for nearly half an hour, and his heart began to palpitate* 
against nis will ; and the sweat sozzled his body. 

He reeled a little, then adjusted himself and got on 
to the pavement, looking after the car, which had 
already turned the corner into Nicol Road. 

He turned and began to walk towards Victoria 
Terminus station. From there he had to take his train 
to Thana, thirty miles out where he had resided, for 
cheapness, almost all the years he had been in Bombay. 
His steps were heavy, for he was reasonably sure now 
that he would get notice of retirement on Monday. 
He tried to think of some other possible reason whv 
the Sahib may have decided to give him the gift of a 
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gold watch with an inscription. There was no other 
explanation. His doom was sealed. What would he 
say to his wife. And his son had still not passed his 
matric. How would he support the family. The pro¬ 
vident fund would not amount to very much, specially 
in these days of rising prices. . . . 

He felt a pull at nis heart. He paused for breath 
and tried to call himself. The blood pressure ! Or was 
it merely wind ? He must not get into a panic at any 
cost. He steadied his gait and walked along, muttering 
to himself, ‘ Shanti! Shanti ! Shanti!' as though the 
very incantation of the formula of peace would restore 
his calm and equanimity. 

* * o 

During the week-end, Srijut Sharma was able to 
conceal his panic and confusion behind the facade of 
an exaggerated bonhomie with the skill of an accom¬ 
plished natural actor. On Saturday night he went 
with wife and son to see Professor Ram’s Circus, which 
was performing opposite the Portuguese Church ; and 
he got up later than usual on Sunday morning ; spent 
a little longer on his prayers, but seemed normal enough 
on the surface. 

Only, he ate very little of the gala meal of the rice- 
kichri put before him by his wife and seemed lost in 
thought for a few moments at a time. And his illiterate 
but shrewd wife noticed that there was something on 
his mind. 

‘ Thou has not eaten at all today,’ she said, as he had 
left the tasty papadum and the mango pickle untouched 
‘ Look at Hari ! He has left nothing in his thali ! ’ 

‘Hoon ,’ he answered abstractedly. And, then, realis¬ 
ing he might be found out for the worried, unhappy 
man he was, he tried to bluff her. As a matter of 
fact, I was thinking of some happy news that the Sahib 
gave me yesterday : He said, he brought a gold watch 
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as a gift for me from Vilayat. 

‘Then Papaji, give me the silver watch, which you 
are using now said Hari his young son impetuously. 
4 1 have no watch at all and I am always late every- 
where/ 

‘ Not so impatient, son ! ’ counselled Haris mother. 
4 Let your father get the gold watch first and then—he 
will surely give you his silver watch/ 

In the ordinary way, Srijut Sudarshan Sharma would 
have endorsed his wife's sentiments. But, today, he 
felt that, on the face of it, his son's demand was 
justified. How should Hari know that the silver watch, 
and the gold watch, and a gold ring, would be all the 
jewellery he, the father, would have for security against 
hard days if the gold watch was, as he prognosticated, 
only a token being offered by the firm to sugarcoat the 
bitter pill they would ask him to swallow—retirement 
five years before the appointed time. He hesitated, then 
lifted his head, smiled at his son and said : 

Acha, Kaka, you can have my silver watch. . . .' 
Can I have it, really, Papaji—hurray! ' the boy 
shouted, rushing away to fetch the watch from his 
father's pocket. ‘ Give it to me now, today ! ' 

Vay, son, you are so selfish ! ' his mother exclaimed. 
For, with the peculiar sensitiveness of the woman she 
had surmised from the manner in which her husband 
had hung his head down and then tried to smile as he 
lifted his face to his son, that the father of Hari was 
upset inside him, or at least not in his usual mood of 
accepting life evenly, accompanying this acceptance 
with the pious invocation — ‘ Shanti 1 Shanti 1 ’ 

Hari brought the silver watch, adjusted it to his left 
ear to see if it ticked, and, happy in the possession of 
it, capered a little caper. 

Srijut Sharma did not say anything, but, pushing his 
thali away, got up to wash his hands. 
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The next day it happened as Srijut Sharma had 
anticipated. 

He went in to see Mr. Acton as soon as the Sahib 
came in, for the suspense of the week-end had mount¬ 
ed to a crescendo by Monday morning and he had been 
trembling with trepidation, pale, and completely unsure 
of himself. The General Manager called him in im¬ 
mediately the peon Dugdu presented the little slip 
with the despatch clerk’s name on it. 

‘ Please, sit down,’ said Mr. Acton, lifting his grey¬ 
haired head from tire papers before him. And then, 
pulling his keys from his trousers ’ pocket by the gold 
chain to which they were adjusted, he opened a drawer 
and fetched out what Sharma thought was a beautiful 
red case. 

* Mr. Sharma, you have been a loyal friend of this 
firm for many years—and—you know, your loyalty has 
been your greatest asset here—because . . . er . . . 
Otherwise, we could have got someone, with better 
qualifications, to do your work ! . . . Now ... we are 
thinking of increasing the efficiency of the business aD 
round ! . . . And, well, we feel that you would also 
like, at your age, to retire to your native Punjab. . . . 
So, as a token of our appreciation for your loyalty to 
Henry King & Co., we are presenting you this gold 
watch_’ And he pushed the red case towards him. 

‘ Srijut Sharma began to speak, but though his 
mouth opened, he could not go on. I am fifty years 
old’, he wanted to sav, ‘and I still have five years 
to go.’ His facial muscles seemed to contract, his eyes 
were dimmed with the fumes of frustration and bitter¬ 
ness his forehead was covered with sweat. Atleast, they 
might have made a little ceremony of the presentation, 
he could not even utter the words : Thank you. Sir 1 

‘Of course, you will also have your provident fund 
and one month’s leave with pay before you retire. . . 

Again, Srijut Sharma hied to voice his inner protest 
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in words which would convey his meaning without 
seeming to be disloyal, for he did not want to obliterate 
the one concession the Sahib had made to the whole 
record of his service with his firm. It was just likely 
that Mr. Acton may remind him of his failings as a 
despatch clerk if he should so much as indicate that 
he was unamenable to the suggestion made by the 
Sahib on behalf of Henry King & Co. 

* Look at the watch—it has an inscription in it which 
will please you/ said Mr. Acton, to get over the embar¬ 
rassment or the tension created by the silence of the 
despatch clerk. 

These words hypnotised Sharma and, stretching his 
hands across the large table, he reached out for the 
gift. 

Mr. Acton noticed the unsureness of his hand and 
pushed it gently forward. 

Srijut Sharma picked up the red box, but, in his 
eagerness to follow the Sahib's behests, dropped it, even 
as he had held it aloft and tried to open it. 

The Sahib's face was livid as he picked up the box 
and hurriedly opened it. Then, lifting the watch from 
its socket, he wound it and applied it to his ear. It 
was ticking. He turned it round and showed the in¬ 
scription to the despatch clerk. 

Srijut Sharma put both his hands out, more steadilv 
tins time, and took the gift in the manner in which a 
beggar receives alms. He brought the glistening object 
within the orbit of his eyes, but they were dimmed 
with tears and he could not read anything. He tried 
to smile, however, and, then, with a great heave of 
his head, which rocked his body from side to side, he 
pronounced the words : 

‘ Thank you. Sir. 

Mr. Acton got up, took the gold watch from Srijut 
Sharma's hands and put it back in the socket of the red 
case. Then he stretched his right hand towards the des- 
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patch clerk, with a brisk shake-hand gesture and offered 
the case to him with his left hand. 

Srijut Sharma instinctively took the Sahib s right 
hand gratefully in his two sweating hands and opened 
the palms out to receive the case. 

‘ Good luck, Sharma,’ Mr. Acton said, ‘ come and see 
me after your leave is over. And when your son matri¬ 
culates let me know if I can do something for him. 

Dumb, and with bent head, the fumes of his violent 
emotions rising above the mouth which could have 
expressed them, he withdrew in the abject manner of 
his ancestors going out of the presence of feudal lords. 

Mr. Acton saw the danger to the watch and went 
ahead to open the door, so that the clerk could go out 
without knocking his head against the door or fall 
down. 

As Srijut Sharma emerged from the General Mana¬ 
ger’s office, involuntary tears flowed from his eyes and 
his lower lip fell in a pout that somehow controlled 
him from breaking down completely. 

The eyes of the whole office staff were on him. 

In a moment, a few of the men clustered around his 

person. 

One of them took the case from his hands, opened 
it and read the inscription out aloud : 

“In appreciation of the loyal service of Mr. Sharma 
to Henry King & Co., on his retirement...” 

The curiosity of his colleagues became a little less 
enthusiastic as the watch passed from hand to hand. 

Unable to stand, because of the wave of dizziness 
that swirled in his head, Srijut Sudarshan Sharma sat 
down on his chair, with his head hidden in his 
hands and allowed the tears to roll down. One of his 
colleagues, Mr. Banaji, the accountant, patted his back 
understanding^. But the pity was too much for him. 

‘To be sure, Seth Makhanji, the new partner has a 

relation, to fill Sharma’s position,’ another said. 
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* No no/ another refuted him. * No one is required 
to kill himselkwith work in our big concern... . We 
are givenj/j&eounday off! And a fat pension years 
beyoncPlt is due. The bosses are full of love for 
us l... 

* Dam fine gold watch, but it does not go! * said 
Sriraman, the typist. 

Mr. Banaji took the watch from Sriraman and, 
putting it in the case, placed it before Srijut Sharma 
and he signalled to the others to move away. 

As Srijut Sharma realised that his colleagues had drift¬ 
ed away, he lifted his morose head, took the case, as 
well as his hat, and began to walk away. 

Mr. Banaji saw him off to door, his hand on Sharma's 
bade 

'Sahibji/ the parsi accountant said, as the lift came 
up and the liftman took Srijut Sharma in. 

* * * 

On the way home, Srijut Sharma found that the gold 
watch only went when it was shaken. Obviously, some 
delicate part had broken when he had dropped it on 
Mr. Acton’s table. He would get it mended, but he 
must save all the cash he could get hold of and not 
go spending it on the luxury of having a watch repair¬ 
ed now. He shouldn’t have been weak with his son 
and given him his old silver watch. But as there would 
be no office to go to any more, he would not need to 
look at the time very much, specially in Jullunden 
where time just stood still and no one bothered about 
keeping appointments. 


Five Short Fables 

•* 

% 

For Ruth and Cyrus Jhabvala 

The Dove and The Crow 

% 

Gliding softly through the clouds like a sunrav on 
a grey morning, the dove descended towards her" nest 
in the banyan tree. In her beak were tightly held two 
grains gathered from a nearby field, and in her eyes 
was a liquid light, almost like a squint, from the con¬ 
centration of her desire to get home for her eggs. 

As she reached within sight of the tree, she inclined 
on her shoulder, to the left, opened her wings wide 
and embraced the air, as though she was about to 
settle on the firmament. Her eyes were intent and her 
heart felt the pull of home. The light of the day shone 
across her neck like a smile. 

Before her now stood the taller branches of the 
banyan tree. Only a little while ago had she ascended 
into the air from the cluster of leaves on the edge of 
the biggest branches of die banyan. But, somehow, 
the leaves seemed different, they seemed to have been 
parted from above. 

The concentration of die light in the doves eyes 
nearly tore the air, as she quickly wheeled and made 
an effort to dive into the pit : for there was the sign, 
the sure sign, of the crow’s approach towards her nest. 
And this crow was the sworn enemy of her eggs, the 
vandal, the destroyer, who had twice before killed her 
young ones just before they have been born. He 
always came from die top of the tree because he knew 
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that her husband, the He-dove slept near the base of 
the tree in a little nest on a cavity of the main trunk. 

She tore through as though her second sight, and her 
mother love, haa combined to make her the vehicle of 
flight itself. And what looked like a nose dive became 
a safe landing on the top of the tree. 

She sat on a strong twig, folded her wings and tried 
to collect herself together. A thin gauze of confusion 
covered her eyes ana her body trembled in spite of her 
will to remain calm. From what secret source of 
energy arose the passion, she knew not, but in her 
nerves, from the deeps beneath her flesh, there arose 
tremors which disturbed the even flow of her breath 
and the usual peace of her presence. 

She cooed. 

Immediately she heard the caw caw of her enemy, 
the crow, from below. 

The ugly cater of dirt had surely destroyed her eggs. 

She fluttered and cooed. 

The crow caw-cawed and was heard to hop away. 

Collecting herself together, she peered into the pit 
below her and, with the concentration of instinct, saw 
her nest. The two eggs she had been hatching lay, 
grey-white. Perhaps, they were safe. She had come 
in time. 

There was no breath in her to wait. She darted to 
the branch on which, among the leaves, nestled her 
little home. 

The crow cawed defiantly, even as he hopped a little 
way away from the branch. 

Shivering through fear and trembling on the borders 
of hope, tne mother dove walked to her nest. And, 
blind, but with her nerves taut, she spread her 
wings to feel the contours of her eggs beneath the 
warm down of her belly. Warm were the eggs beneath 
her, safe, untouched. She had come in time, l>efore 
the crow had attacked them. 
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She cooed with satisfaction, with the instinct of the 
mother who finds her little ones safe after the agony of 
separation. . . . She cooed deeply as she felt them near 
her flesh. . . . She cooed again and spread her wings as 
though the little ones, still unhatched, could listen. 7.. 

The crow caw-cawed, even as he heard the dove coo. 
He wanted to frighten her, to bully her, as though to 
say : ‘ Your eggs are safe now, but I can still get them 
if I like ; I have a strong beak to fight with and my 
claws are strong like a vulture's/ 

The mother dove cooed, this time a deep shriek of a 
coo, to call her husband, the sleepy lazy-bones, who 
had slept through the crisis, on the outpost in the 
cavity of the trunk of the banyan tree. 

There was no answer. 

She cooed again, more shrilly. 

The crow caw-cawed to drown her soft voice. 

She felt helpless. But the eggs were safe near the 
belly and she spread her wings wide and, looking this 
side and that, she sat, on the defensive, alert, equal 
to the fight, should he attack before the He-dove came. 

The crow knew that he could not attack. He had 
lost his opportunity. Perhaps if the He-dove did not 
come he could overpower tne mother dove and break 
her eggs, take her stock of grain and despoil her nest. 
Only, should the He-dove awake and call the other 
birds together, his chance would be lost. 

The dove cooed. 

Stung by failure, craven and mad, the crow suddenly 
hopped nearer towards her to attack. 

Fluttering, shrieking, cooing, with her wings spread 
wide, the grey mother dove stood on guard. . .. And, 
nerved to resist, should the crow attack, she cooed 
defiantly, though a coo can never be a hoarse shout, 
as a caw can never be a whisper. 

The little sparrows below heard the agonised coo of 
the mother dove. The He-dove awoke as the strange 
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coo of mother dove fell into his ears. The 
sparrows raised a hue and cry. 

The mother dove cooed softly now, with as*” 

The crow attacked her, picking at her wir 
desperate effort to revenge himself on her for her 
alertness. The dove fluttered wildly and beat off the 
attack, the white of her under-wings glistening like the 
light of danger before the cawing crow. 

The He-dove flew up, followed by the sparrows. The 
crow caw-cawed and fled far to the end of the branch. 
The mother dove cooed to the He-dove, half remonstrat¬ 
ing, half satisfied that he had come after all. The 
sparrows chirped and mocked at the crow. 

The He-dove was stung by the reproach of the mother 
dove, cooed deeply and proudly, and lifted his beak 
towards the crow. The crow rubbed his beak with his 
feathers to clean it of the blood he had on it. 

The mother dove cooed with pain. The He-dove 
c^me and put his beak into her beak. The kiss gave 
the mother dove warmth and she cooed with fove. 

The crow fled away at the sound of the love song, caw¬ 
ing bitter hatred in his mouth. 

They say in the Punjab that the dove can resist the 
attack of the crow, her proverbial enemy, with cooing. 
For the cooing comes from the deep, deep love of the 
mother for its young ones, and the cawing of the crow, as 
well as its red-eyed anger, comes from the smoke and 
ashes of the hatred in his heart. 



1 


' The Butterfly 

Pink, purple, mauve, scarlet, emerald and gold are 
the sweet peas on the bed at the end of the garden. 
And it seems the butterflies are like flying flowers, as 
their wings have all these colours on them. But the 
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gay impropriety with which they flit from the pollen 
of one stem to the other, makes them transitory mo¬ 
ments against the flowers, which will still be there % 
through the autumn. That is why I feel an irresistible 
desire to catch a butterfly. 

I sit, book in hand, trying to read, but the edges of * 
my further eyes are captivated by one yellow meteor, 
with black dots, which intersects the triangle of the 
green expanse before me, somersaults, darts lightly for¬ 
ward ana descends like a helicopter on a purple sweet 
pea. She folds her wings, opens them, and then flits 
to another flower to gather a more tasty bit of juice. 

My ears open to the delicate hum of the whole bed, 
which makes the silence alive. And I concentrate upon 
the miracle of how a little protoplasm with tongue, 
nose, ears and eyes, feeds upon the hearts of the flowers. 
The world drops like a husk from the scales of my 
eyes. But before my brain-eye awakes, over and above 
the further eyes, the yellow butterfly with black dots * 
upon her wings, has gone towards a large, dark lover, * 
prancing like Martha Graham alongside her partner, 
and tracing an intricate confusion upon the limitless 

lens of my forehead. 

I would fold them both within my brain-eye and 
understand the magic of their connection. I would be¬ 
come Euclid and, like him, reconstruct the whole sensi¬ 
tive life of these butterflies through triangles. But all 
I can see is the path as they chase each other. 

As I follow their movements idly, the texture of the 
evening presses upon my eyelids, and the pair vanishes. 

And then there rises a slight breeze, shaking the sweet 
peas gently. And I see a suspensory group of stalk- ^ 
less Mossoms—no other than the butterflies in mass 


Eagerly, I search for the yellow one with black spots 

upon her wings. The last rays of the sun make the 
• . ^ ricfncr from a volcanic 
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crater. 

t And, above the luminous pendants, I can see the yel¬ 
low one, with dark spots, whom I would like to catch, 
flitting across the sun-warmed expanse. 

Like Sindbad the Sailor, waiting to go across the 
seas, I nress my senses to the silence of expectation. 
The thickness of my fingers and the hardness of my body 
shame the nerve-ends and put me on edge. I cannot 
ever believe that a crude body may have, as an under¬ 
layer, a poet’s lean soul. 

I evolve a strategy. My cupped fingers will enclose 
the yellow one with dark spots within my grasp without 

hl ^i ti i ng , itS wings or dama g in g its colours. And then I 
will look at the beauty ana release it. 

These and a countless tremors of my senses urge 
me on. & 


* 


Multiplying the repertory of her movements, up, 
down athwart, a liquid flow, curl, eddy, flitting with 
nimble wings, seeking contact with the hearts of many 
petals, she eludes my grasp. 

The emptiness pours like sand through my fingers. 
And yet I am lured on to the chase by a primitive in¬ 
stinct, charged with vibrant feelings, drunk on the odour 

of sweetpeas. In the aimlessness of my gaze, I feel 
an utter fulfilment. 


Swift like the meteor which she had seemed at first 

sight, uplifted by the breeze a little, with quivering 

wings, she darts out of my hands before they have 
closed upon her. 

The hurt of the frustrated love possesses me. I re¬ 
vert back to the state of the amoeba in me and seek 
' consolation beyond the primeval senses. But the capacity 
lor thought has already been subtracted by anger from 
1 self-perfection. And now I feel I can write a poem, 

for the experience of a lost love can thrive best on 
regrets and anger. 

They say, that, after the brief moments of rest, where 
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they sip honey in the hearts of flowers, the butterflies 
go from luxuriant gardens to die in barren fields.... 


v 


The Golden Cockerel 


The sun comes out over a pale blue sky and warms 
^ the earth, scattering the winter mist. 

The golden cockerel has already announced the dawn 
from his perch on the manure pit, where he has been 
looking for worms. There is a certain agitation in his 
voice as he cukrooncroos. 

Above the frail clatter of brass pots and pans, rub¬ 
bed against the soft ashes, the old woman shouts. 

‘Acha, acha, your mother-in-law is up and doing the 
chores ! . . . Only your lazy wife has not opened her 
eyes. . . . , 

The cockerel cukrooncroos again. > 

4 Vay, she is resting, after laying the eggs ! Go and 
eat the ashes elsewhere ! Shaitan ! ’ 

Stretching his neck to the full height of his elastic 
head, lifting the red crest, the cockerel sniffs at the 
fertilising warmth of the sun. Then he cukrooncroos, 
as though the heat is coursing down his body. And he 
repeats his call, standing with sunsculptured limbs on 
top of the little hillock. 

‘ Go eat your masters or I will twist your ears ! ’ the 
old woman quakes. And then she coughs a wheezy, 
asthmatic cough before talking to herself. ‘ Count 
them. ... I must count the eggs before the children find 
them. They will break them. And their father needs 
the strength. . . . ’ 

Far away, from above her, the sun bronzes her old 0 
face and makes it glisten. She feels the sap of youth 
in her body, as when she first came to this hut as a 
bride. She lifts the folds of her dupatta and hears it 
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rustle against her breasts. But she lifts her gaze and 
sees the little chics pecking at bits near the manure 
pit and capering behind their mother, the third hen. 

The cockerel, who had been calling the faithful to 
prayer, has frozen into a statue. Then suddenly he leaps 
from the hillock and chases the third hen. 

The hen shrieks and runs in an irregular movement, 
with uplifted feathers, head pushed forward and all 
her outer senses forbidding the approach of the suitor. 

The cock breaks the fragile half steps of her panicky 
flight and grabs her neck. He makes for the doorway 
of the original female, the root from which heaven ana 
earth spring. 

With a shattering discordance of shrieks, she wards 
off his hold and spreads the confusion of her nerves 
onto his body. His wings open and his feathers flutter, 
as though she is a cat attaching him in the dead haze 
of noon. And, for a moment, his eyes close, and he 
feels like a defeated murderer, full of avarice and anger. 

The third hen has made good her escape. 

The chics follow her, startled but faithful to the 
mother, while she now stands as though to fold them 
under the shadow of her wings. 

The sunlight steals over the soft grey dust of the early 
winter morning. 

The cockerel rescues his equipoise and, as though he 
is the victor of the love fray, flashes up, with bright 
feathers outspread, onto the manure pit, and cukroon- 
croos again. 

The old woman stoops to gather the pots and pans 
and, clearing her throat again, says : 

4 To be sure, you inhabit the throat of a God ! Talkv 
talk ! Cocky Cock ! Shame upon you ! Your third 
wife ran away ! 

Quivering in his entrails, at the compliments and 
insults, the cockerel sniffs the air like a peacock, lifts 
his neck agilely, stands on one foot, on the rubbish heap- 
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cukrooncrooing away as though to show off the purple 
cone of his crest against the sunlight.. . . 


The Peacock 

After the long wait of many gasping hours the rains 
have come. The eyes are filled with seven shades of 
green. And the children have put upon the swings. 

• Deep from within the fields, come the cries of the 
peacock calling to die peahens. 

And there, beyond the grove over the well, a pair 
alights. But, contrary to the expectations aroused by 
the song of the male calling the female, it is the peahen 
who is hot on the trail of the peacock. 

Turning to look and make sure that he is seen, grace¬ 
fully lifting one foot forward and then the other, the 
male bird walks masterfully ahead. 

Afraid that she may lose him if he flies off again, the 
female bird treads the earth meditatively like the Nayika, 
vigilant, with longing in her eves. 

And now, holding the female in his spell, speechless 
but sure of step, the peacock is bound up in a pro¬ 
longed repose, sniffing at the air, and pecking at the 
odd bits of grain, ana considering the peahen, even as 
the Indian male considers the female, as part of the 
landscape. Then, he senses the nearness of the female. 
And then arises in him a wave of desire, as in the heart 
of a prolific pigeon. 

He turns again to look at his spouse, as though to 
lure her on in pursuit. And he sees that look in her 
eyes which seems to say : ‘ I have sought you all day 
in vain/ 

Seeing the obvious devotion in her worshipful stale, 
the proud male bird turns away from the adorer. 

The peahen wilts and nearly gives up the chase. 
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Pondering for a moment on how he may tantalise the 
female, again, the peacock rushes forward suddenly, 

A then rests till the peahen has reached him, but again 
sidetracks her, waiting to be caught. And for a while 
the pair repeat these movements, as though they are 
^ playing hide and seek in a maze. 

4 1 have found you/ she shrieks in the loveplay, as 
she nearly comes up to him. 

4 1 don t want you/ he says. 

And then mustering all the power in the sinews of 
his flesh, he struts, prances, shifting to this side and 
that, drunkenly describes a circle, and, revolving his 
head, begins to stamp on his feet and dance. 

The ripeness of the senses is in the change of his 
heart. Shaping his passion in measured stresses, he 
compels a rhythm in his steps which seems to overtake 
his desire. Drawing near her, withdrawing, he lures her 
on, with her dav-worn heart aflame. 

\ And, stirring his plumage, as though he is aware of 
^ his power, he now faces her, full face, pecking at her 
l>eak, only to murder her hopes by stepping aside. 

At last the very sight of the stretch of his refulgent 
body holds her content. 

And once feared, then adored and longed for, he 
unfolds for her the vision of his body, in the uplifted 
outspread tail. 

Is it a ray of humility that turns his eyes now to his 
ugly teet ? Or is it tne self-torment, as they say in 
our village, in appeasement of his colossal male vanity ? 


A Leaf in the Storm 

Once upon a time, there was a leaf, on the branch 
of a tree, a little leaf, tender like a parrot’s bosom. 
There were other leaves on the trees. Small lovelv 
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leaves. And big leaves which were paling with age 
and ready to drop of, on the brink of death. 8 

But the little leaf that was tender like the parrots' 
bosom, was neither too small nor too big,-it was young 

H 16 , da ^ n - The ^es on its palm were forming as 
though its fate was being set. ° 

One day there came a breeze, which was not the 
breeze of Punjab. No one knew where it came from. 
Perhaps it came from the sky, like a windstorm. It 
shook the whole tree. And it left the little leaf, which 
was tender like the parrots’ bosom, torn, so that the 
lines on its palm-like body began to change. And, sud¬ 
denly, it began to sway, and sing a song, which was 
not the song of the lana of the five rivers. 

Every day, the same breeze blew, sharper than the 
first windstorm. 


And one day, it uprooted the tree. And, catching 
the little leaf, which was tender like the parrots’ bosom, 
in its mouth, the breeze blew away.. . . 

Swaying gently, sad and alone, the leaf fell on an 
earth, where the sun did not shine, and where there 
was no warmth like that in the land of the five rivers. 
A pallor came over it, not with age, but the yellowing 
which the moist air produces, where there is no sun¬ 
shine. . . . 


Long did the leaf languish in exile, thinking that just 
as the leaf from the Bodhi tree had taken root in Lanka, 
so it had flown across the seas. But it did not know 
that the leaf which had flown to Lanka had a root at¬ 
tached to it, while its own roots lay drying in the land 
of the five rivers. 

At last, aflame with ambition, it prepared to fly like 
a bird, and it took off from its foreign habitation. 

Swaying gently, frolicking, playing, singing a song, it 
flew and flew and flew. . . . 

And it came and settled on a rock, like a bird return¬ 
ing to its own landscape, after the seasonal flight. 
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The sun rays warmed its heart. The rains came and 
quenched its thirst. And it drifted for sustenance on 
to some roots, which were jutting out of the crevices of 
mountains. 

If you see it now, the lines on its palm arc formed, 
as though its destiny was always clear. 

And it sits there like a premature Buddha, baking 
itself in the fire of the sun, to resemble the colour of 
its own earth. . . . 

They say that there are magic trees which spread 
their roots from the sky downwards on to the soil. The 
uprooted leaf seems to feel that even the drifting leaf 
might, one day, become a tree with real roots, but with 
leaf roots such as can uproot themselves at will and 
fly away to another soil for a while. Kor it is necessary 
to have roots but not to get rooted in barren fields. . 


A *True Story 

To Bahoant Gargi 

Like the sap rising in the newly flowering mango 
frees was the urge of desire in the body of young Udho, 
as he reluctantly honked the cattle up to the scanty 
grass on the plateau above the small village on the edge 
of the nullah. The cows strayed towards the groups of 
boulders knowing that green tufts of grass would be in 
the nooks and corners of the stones, and he was im¬ 
patient to collect them and drive them to the mound 
overlooking the road, for the bridal parties and the pil- 
;rims bound for the Shivratri fail* in Alam Pur would 
e passing that way. His father had disallowed him to 
go to the fair, the curse of Shiva be upon the old man ! 
But at least he might be able to watch the people going 
that way. . . . And he knew that, with the bridal 
palanquin of Giano, daughter of Subedar Ajinder Singh, 
from his village, which was going to Sujan Pur Tira, 
would be going Giano’s sisters and the companions of 
the Subedars daughter. Perhaps, he could get the op¬ 
portunity* to wink at one of them if no one was lookin 
And, who knew, one of these girls might smile. Ani 
they said, if the girl smiles, then the wooing is nearly 
accomplished ! . . . 

He lifted his stave to drive the straying herd of five 
cows and diree calves and called : 

‘ Oh may you die ! keep together . . . there is grass 
further ahead. . . . 

And one of the spirited young calves, \<nth black and 
white spots, shied and pranced like a col^ with its big 
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eyes dilated, running in all direction to escape the blow 
of his uplifted stick. 

Udho chased the calf, even as he felt that, when his 

lather had come to beat him with an uplifted stick last 

> ear foi stealing mangoes, he too haa run away like 

this young one. And he gave up the chase as suadenly 
as he had started. 

Actually, the herd kept fairly well together ; and near 
enough to the boulder overlooking the track where he 
proposed to go and sit ; and he did not need to lie and 
tell the cattle that there was grass further ahead, be¬ 
cause there were only stones ; and he could leave them 
to wander while he sat on the vantage point. 

As he came up to the boulder, it was fairly hot from 
the fiery sun which heralded the coming of the spring 
season, as though the God Surya wanted to create the 
necessary atmosphere for the sports of the more power¬ 
ful God Shiva, Lord of the mountains, with his consort, 
Parvati. 

His father, Lance-Naik Dhani Ram, was a purist and 
did not believe in the legends which the priest Ishwar 
Das was always telling ; and wdien the priest had been 
talking the previous day about the prowess of Shiva in 
ove making, his father had asked him and the other 
boys to go and play elsewhere ; and it was because he 
and the other boys had been caught eavesdropping that 
lie had been forbidden to go to the fair. ^ 

T To be sure, the old man had much fun himself with 
Uie prostitutes of the cantonments, as his mother had 
often accused him during their quarrels. But he had 
cruelly disallowed him so innocent a thing as a visit 
to the fair. The villagers said, behind his father’s back, 
that he had fceen soured bv the fact that he had been 
pensioned off as a Lance-Naik for beating up some re¬ 
cruits on parade in Ferozpur cantonment and had lost 
the promotion to the rank of Havildar and a higher 
pension in consequence. And now he took it out of his 
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mother and him. . . . 

‘ To be sure, it was most unfair ’.. . The other boys had 
all gone to Alam Pur and only he had been left 
behind. . . . 

Udho took off the fine army style turban which he 
had learnt to tie, in imitation of his father, and, demo¬ 
lishing it, put it between the hot boulder and himself, 
under the scanty shade of a young pipal tree which jut¬ 
ted out of the rocks. And he leaned over towards the 
track to see if anyone was passing, until his tuft knot 
dangled. 

There was no one within view, from the bend of the 
road, where the way traversed the empty bed of the 
nullah towards the incline of the track above which, 
fifty hands away, he sat perched on the boulder. 

So he lifted his long wind flute and decided to evoke 
the raga Bhairavi, which he had been learning to play 
from tne temple musician lately. 

A few notes and his throat felt parched, and he was 
sweating on the neck and the forehead. 

He mopped his face with an edge of the turban under 
him, moved over to a patch of deeper shade, and then 

tried the wind instrument again. 

Before he had got going, he could only see four cows 
and not five, and he raised himself to survey the land¬ 
scape. The tawny cow had only strayed to some dry 
grass tufts under the thorny bushes. So he sat down 

again. . , £ 

‘ To be sure, it was not much fun grazing cattle ir 

your companions had gone to the fair, he said to him¬ 
self in the wordless language of the soul. And all the 
stories of Krishna keeping die herd of cattle togedier 
with his flute were lies. For the cows had no ear tor 
the Bhairavi Raga. . . . And, perhaps the stones ot 
Krishna's sports with the girls were also just so much 
fanciful talk, because no girls in the village ever talked 
to the boys. . . . And, if only he, in the ardour of his 
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youth, had not held Roopa’s hand when she was coming 
back from the well. ... If only he had not tried 
to drag her and pulled her cheek. For, otherwise, why 
had she always looked back at him when he had stared 
at her. . . . 

His colloquy was drowned by the music of the sheh- 
nais, which came from his village above the nullah on 
the opposite side. The contagion of its shrill, sweet 
accents caught his entrails and the repeated strain tra¬ 
velled from nis belly to the heart, pulling at it so that he 
nearly shook in a nt of ecstatic dissatisfaction. 

To be sure, the bridal palanquin of Giano had start¬ 
ed. And yet he did not lift his cheek above the stone. 
And he lay like that, his face tied up in a knot of sad¬ 
ness and disappointment, a little saliva dripping from 
the corner of his mouth, even as his eyes now 7 surveyed 
tlie empty khud below. 

After a while, he lifted himself from the vantage 
point and involuntarily hummed the first sad notes of 
an alap. The strains in his throat broke almost in a 
choking fit, and he sat back to eat the air which now 
came nimbly through the sunshine as the harbinger of 
the cool of the evening. 

Soon he must drive the cattle back home. And, now 
that his father was out of the way, he could probably 
return to the village a little earlier than usual. Maybe, 
he could go to the local temple for the festival if he had 
not been able to go to the big temple at Alam Pur or 
Sujanpur Tira. 

He thought ol tying his turban as the first step to¬ 
wards preparing for the return. As he got up from the 
boulder, he saw in the dry river bed, oh wonder of 
wonders ! Roopa, the daughter of the widow Suthri, 
who earned her living by doing chores in people s 
houses since her husband, sepoy Kirpu, had died in the 
war in Vilayat. The joban of Roopa’s breasts and her 
almond colouring had always made the boys of the 
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village tease her with the mock recitation of the bal¬ 
lad about ‘ Gangi, of the colour of almonds/ 

Like the sap rising in the newly flowering mango 
trees was the urge of desire in the young body of Udho, 
and he began to hum the song about Gangi, even as 
he fell on tiig rock and ducked his head, so as not to be 
visible to the girl. 

Roopa advanced to the track which passed below the 
boulder, looking this side and that, as though in a fran¬ 
tic search for something. The broom of innocence on 
her almond coloured face, was half revealed by the 
dupatta on her head, but her eyes shone vigilant like 
that of an eagle above the sharp nose ; and the charm 
of her pointed breasts was overpowering. 

‘ Even as Parvati might have looked for Shiva in the 
hills, Udho felt. 4 To be sure, like Parvati. . . .' 

And, in the impetuosity of his ardour, the kind of 
desperate feeling with which he had once caught her 
hand at the well and tried to drag her, he got up and 
called : 


4 Roopa ! Roopa ’ ! 

4 Hain ! Dead one ! Who are you ? A jinn or a 
Bhut ?' answered Roopa not knowing where the voice 
came from, for she had advanced right under the boulder 
and had no clear view of the top. Her eyes wandered 
this way and that in a daze, and she was like a young 
doe sensing the danger of a hunter’s approach. 

4 It’s me — Udho — your lover ! ” the ooy said stand¬ 
ing full length on the boulder and coining to view. 

9 My lover, to be sure ! ’ Roopa said flushing red hot 
at the audacity of Dhani Rams son. And she began 

to proceed further. 

4 Kahin, naliin, Roopa listen to me ! ’ 

4 Ja ! she said. 

4 Where are you going ? 

And though she had not meant to answer him any 
more, she was so obsessed with her search, she said : 
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] 1 am looking for my mother’s donkey. . . ’ 

But there it is ! he mocked. 

Where ? ’ she asked innocently. 

VY hat are you if not your mother’s she donkey. . . ’ 

Disgusted with his perverse sense of humour, she be¬ 
gan to walk away. 

‘ St °p and listen,’ he shouted. And he felt dizzy with 
the madness of his love for her, as though the flooding 
of his person with desire had wiped out all his senses 
destroyed all the fears, inhibitions and customary res¬ 
traints to which he had been subject. And he hovered 
tike a colossus, whom she could blame or praise but 

whose words she tried to understand. * Stop, my love ’ 
he said. 1 

She smiled through the vanity that arose in her from 
his declaration Then she demurely drew her dupatta 
on to her head and proceeded. For, how could the 
son of a respectable person like Dhani Ram profess 
such sentiments for the daughter of a poor widow. 

t '? U cl be . n 9 ( l uesti °n of marriage between the 

had caught her hand at the well_ S J 

, Roopa, listen, mad woman 1 . . . ’ 

If you have such a love for me, prove it bv jumping 

ardour ™ ^ bouldf ' r ’’ she said airily to dismiss his 

'Took, I will show you,’ shouted the lovelorn youth. 

And, impulsively, he matched his word with the'deed 

pimping down from the boulder towards her. 

It all happened in the twinkling of an eve 

And, with a dull thud, Udho £ll a little way away 
from her on the track. 

Dazed at what he had done and dumb at the sight 
of his bleeding head, Roopa bent over him and felt his 
heart, his forehead. Uf e was still beating in him 
Terror-stricken at the sight of the blood and guilty 
at what she had made him do, with trembling fingers 
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she picked up his head in her lap where she crouched. 

And, with the infinite womans tenderness in her 
eyes, she looked into his foolish, smiling eyes, and said : 

4 What have you done, my life ? ’ 

‘ You asked me to give you the proof/ he said, even 
as his head swirled with the concussion. 4 You said 

And, in a moment he had lapsed, the tide of his being 
having ebbed, from the heaving passion for Roopa, and 
life, back to the darkness of death. 

As his head fell with a jerk into the breathlessness of 
death, Roopa fluttered like a stricken deer, shrieking, 
‘ Hai! Hai ! what is this I have done ? ... ’ And the 
panic and confusion made her rock from side to side. 
And she looked wildeyed for help. 

But the silence of death reigned on all sides, even 
as the heat of the sun shimmered in waves above the 
dry river bed. 

Pale, and sick at heart, she looked at the innocent 
face of the raw youth. He had believed her, she felt, 

though she had not believed in him. And now-now, 

if she was to be true to him, equal to his sacrifice for her, 
she should do for him what he had done for her. . . . 

The mad thought possessed her, half out of fear of 
what people would say, half out of genuine feeling for 
the boy. 

And' putting his head on the path, she ran up to¬ 
wards the boulder from behind the bend of the track. 

The cows were lowing almost as though they had 
sensed the tragedy of Udho’s death. 

And their awkward moans made her more guilty still. 

Only, the wiping out of that guilt could appease 
Shiva, on whose festival day this boy had given his life 
for her. She would have to become Parvati for Udho 

-r-his wife. ... 

She did not look before and after, lest something 
should disturb her resolve. She shot up to the top of 
the boulder, her legs aching with the climb, her breath 
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coming and going fast and her heart pounding. 

At last she was there. 

She looked down and saw the body of her lover. 

For an instant her eyelids blinked. So she closed her 
eyes. And, mumbling the words, ‘ I come to you,’ 
she jumped down. J 

The bodies of the lovers were cremated on that Shiv- 
ratri day on the spot where they had fallen. And the 
boulder, Gwala Tila, is still a shrine where lovers go to 
seek their heart’s desires. 



The Wounded Dove 


For Pierre Cot 

Deep, deep and resonant was the cooing of the dove, 
as she sat in her nest somewhere among the berry trees 
on the edge of the dry river bed. And it was her cooing 
that was to cause all the trouble.. . 

For, as soon as the bpys heard the cooing, they want¬ 
ed to find her nest and catch her. But, unmindful of 
the danger which threatened her, she went on cooing, 
from some strange need in her nature. 

The more continuously she cooed, the intenser be¬ 
came the search of the boys for her. And, though they 
could roughly locate the possible place where she might 
be nesting, tney could not find her hide-out among the 
thick bushes and the berry trees which abounded on 

the edge of the dry river bed. 

The leader of the search was Robert, the eldest son 
of the Padre Sahib. And shouting and scrambling and 
rushing and pushing his way through the thorns, even 
though he was badly scratched on his hands and bare 
knees under the khaki shorts, he climbed up one 
berry tree almost as though he had spotted the doves 
nest there. But hardly had he got up the tree than 
the other boys thought they heard the cooing from 
somewhere deeper among the bushes and called almost 
in a chorus : “ Fool, she is not there ! ” So, chagrined 
and sore, Robert slid down the berry tree and contem¬ 
plated the palms of his hands which were bleeding here 

and there. . , , 

‘ I shall go and tell mother that your hands are bleed- 
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mg! taunted little Johnny, the younger brother of 

Robert, who had been unable to penetrate the bushes. 

Urdess you come away, I shall go and tell mother ! * 

The elder brother looked at the blood on his hands 

and his eves were dimmed with tears of self-pity, but — 

Deep, deep and resonant was the cooing of the dove, 

as she sat in her nest somewhere among the berry 
trees. ... * 

This made Robert wild and he looked around with a 

furious light in his eyes, mocking the dove’s cooing with 

an abrupt mimicked cry, which seemed to silence her 
tor a tew moments. 

Willie the son of the Indian Christian Bandmaster, 
Stanley Jones, had penetrated farther into the bushes 
and was carving a way out towards the three other 
berry trees on which the nest of the dove might be. 
Come on, he called to the other boys. 

At this Francis, the son of the motor-mechanic, who 

was looking for berries, though he knew that they were 

not yet m season, said : “ Look out, there may be a 
snake among the bushes ! ” 

1 c 1 !?™ £° W t0 lurc a snake >’ said Sucha Singh, the 
son of the Postmaster. ‘I have learnt to play the flute 

from Fakn Sai the juggler who comes to do the tamasha 
outside our school. 

Rut the Christian boys considered themselves a cut 
above the others and pretended not to have heard what 
Sucha Singh said So Sucha Singh turned to Ismail, 
the son of the Policeman Muhammad Din, and to Moti 
Lai the son of the lawyer Mukundi Lai, and said : 

et us go away and play somewhere else, because 
these superior ones won’t play with us.’ And he got up 

om where he sat on a boulder and led Ismail and 
Moti towards the main road, which ran about a fur¬ 
long away across the dry river bed. 

aaf advanced on the hot stones, and boulders 

with their bare feet, they made involuntary ejaculations 
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and hopped about from shade to shade behind each 
big boulder, and looked towards the afternoon sun 
which was still far above the horizon. 

As Sucha Singh went ahead, in spite of the blistering 
of his soles, he saw Rehmat, the hefty son of the lock¬ 
smith, Shamusdin, coming along, with Cheng, the son 
of the Chinese Shoemaker. 

Deep, deep and resonant was the cooing of the dove, 
somewhere. . . 

‘ What are you looking for/ Rehmat asked. ‘ Let us 
play at marbles/ 

‘ The Padre’s son is looking for the dove and Willie is 
helping him/ answered Sucha Singh. 

‘ Oh, leave the dove alone/ Rehmat said. 

As Robert and Willie both ignored Rehmat, because 
Rehmat was a big seemingly rough boy and Cheng had 
slit eyes, Sucha Singh communicated his message to 
Robert, saying ‘ Rehmat says, leave the dove alone and 
let us play marbles ! ’ 

At that Johnny, the Padre’s younger son, who hero- 
worshipped Rehmat, said : * Come let us play marbles.’ 

‘ I shall tell father that you play with the sons of low 
class rascals like Rehmat and Cheng/ Robert warned 
his younger brother. That Chink is a juggler ! He will 
make a rabbit of you if you don’t look out. His father, 
the shoemaker, has kidnapped many children ! And, 
turning his back on the newcomers, he headed towards 

Willie, deeper into the bush. 

Deep, deep and resonant was the cooing of the 


dove ... _ « 

4 Oh fool of a purblind Padre’s son, said Rehmat. 

4 The dove you are looking for is nesting in the stump 

of the berry tree behind you, right on tne edge of the 

dry river bed. . . . Leave her alone and come and 

Pl As soon as Robert and Willie heard this, they rushed 
back towards'the berry tree which Rehmat had indi- 
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cated. And Willie, being small and agile, rushed up 
the tree ahead of Robert, kicking his companion below 
him as the latter also scrambled up. 

The dove got frightened at the approach of these 
boys and, shrieking, flew away towards the big boulder 
in the dry river bed. 

Both Robert and Willie felt frustrated at the escape 
of the cooing dove and ran after her. But so quickly had 
she flown away that they were helpless. And though 
they searched for her among the more distant bushes 
in order to catch her alive, they could not find her and 
felt vicious and revengeful. Willie put his hand up, 
from where he was poised, through the nest of the dove, 
brought out two tender eggs and threw them on the 
ground, while Robert fetched out his catapult and aimed 
at the dove whom they now saw seated on a boulder, 
frightened and still. And, in the flash of an eye, the 
hard stone flung from the catapult went and struck the 
left wing of the dove, for she flew away on her right 
wing, crying shrill, helpless cries. 

Seeing that the wounded dove had escaped, the 
Padre’s son ran after her, with his catapult, raised be¬ 
fore his eyes, ready to shoot again. 

‘ Oh, don’t do it ! Don’t kill her ! Don’t !. . . all 
the boys except Willie shouted after Robert, while 
Johnny began to weep. 

But the Padre’s son seemed to be possessed by an 
insensate, inchoate fury, arising from the beatings given 
him by his father. He flung shot after shot on the 
fluttering, hopping dove. Ana though his shots missed 
the bird, she was overcome by fear and could not fly 
at all, except that the instinct to escape her pursuer 
kept her just out of his reach. 

As Rehmat and Sucha Singh and Moti and Ismail 
sensed the danger for her, they also ran towards Robert 
to make him desist from killing her. By the time they 
had reached him, however, Robert, overtaking the dove, 
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had caught her and begun to pull out her wounded left 
wing. 

With one swoop of his large hand, Rehmat snatched 
the bird from the killer and held it aloft on his palm. 

The dove fluttered and tried to fly, but fell on a 
stone. 

Cheng nicked her up and tried to soothe her by 
caressing her wings. 

‘ Leave her alone/ shouted Robert, ‘ I felled her first 
with a shot from my catapult! 5 

Get away, rascal!’ shouted Rehmat angrily. ‘You 
wanted to kill her. We will take it home and nurse 
her/ 

The Padres elder son and Willie stood looking help¬ 
lessly at the hefty chotta and muttered abuse, but 
dared not show fight. . . . 

Meanwhile, Cheng ran home with the dove held ten¬ 
derly in both his hands. 

o o 

A few w eeks later the wound on the left wing of the 
dove had healed and she could be seen picJcing at 
grains of rice outside the shop of Cheng’s father, Cheng 
senior, the shoemaker. Or she woulcT be seen sitting 
on the palm of little Cheng, picking at grains from his 
mouth. 

All die boys used to pass by that way and see her 
nibbling at the grain, and they w'ould stand there fasci¬ 
nated to see how she had recovered from the wound 
inflicted on her by the Padre’s elder son. 

But the Padre’s son and Willie were more enraged 
than ever to see their prey, seated safely, as a domesti¬ 
cated bird outside Cheng’s shop. Robert w^as determin¬ 
ed to wrest away the prize and keep her as a decoration 
in a cage since there seemed no need to kill her, now 
that she had been healed. 

One dav, when Cheng Senior's back was turned. 
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Willie stole up on his nimble feet and caught hold of 
the dove; while Robert stood guard a little way away. 

The dove had got so used to being fondled that she 
did not sense any danger in Willie’s hands. 

And by the time Cneng had finished sewing on the 
machine in his shop, he turned and saw that the dove 
was not there outside. He presumed that she had just 
flown away, as she was in the habit of doing, and would 
come back: soon. 

But days passed, and though little Cheng cried, the 
dove was not to be seen. 

« 

At last a rumour was heard that Robert and Willie 
had taken the dove away and were keeping it hidden 
somewhere. But where exactly she was being kept, no 
one could find out. 

In vain did Rehmat and Cheng and Sucha Singh 
and Moti Lai and Ismail prowl around the precincts of 
the Padre’s bungalow, but as they were not allowed to 
go past the big hedge which fenced off the bungalow 
on all sides, they could not find her. And they could 
neither hear the dove cooing, nor could they see her 
in the cage by the African parrot which hung in the 
verandah of tne priest’s bungalow. 

Once or twice they questioned Robert and Willie, but 
these two refused to talk to the low-class boys and 
would not yield up the secret. They only made more 
shots for their catapults or flew kites in the air because 
the season for kite flying was approaching. 

Rehmat and Cheng did not give up their search for 
the dove. Luckily for them little Johnny came out of 
the bungalow one day when he saw them peeping 
through the hedge and suggested that Rehmat should 
give him a ride on his shoulders, as the elder bov used 
to do before Robert quarrelled with him. Robert saw 
his younger brother talking to Rehmat and came out 
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of the Bungalow to fetch Johnny. 

‘ Don’t talk to them/ he shouted to the little one. 
4 Come away. . . . They have come to take the dove, 
but don’t know that we have already cut her up and 
eaten her ! . . . ’ 

Little Johnny ran back docilely into the bungalow 
for fear that Robert would tell tales to his father about 
his hob-nobbing with low-class servant’s sons. 

« © # 

From what Robert had said, Rehmat surmised that 
the cook of the Padre Sahib, Alphonso, would know if 
the dove had, indeed, been cut up and eaten. And he 
took Cheng round towards the back of the house that 
very afternoon to see if he could get any confirmation 
from Alphonso about the fate of the bird. Cheng seem¬ 
ed so overcome with sadness at the information that 
Robert had boastingly given them that he followed 
Rehmat dolefully, lagging a few paces behind. 

There was no way of getting into the bungalow from 
the direction of the servants’ quarters of the kitchen, the 
hedges around the courtyard having been reinforced by 
the Padre Sahib with barbed wire. And there was no 
window at the back of the kitchen, from which they 
could parley with Alphonso. But as they looked about, 
they saw a ventilator in the back wall of the kitchen, 
which was closed and which, they thought, could be 

forced open. , 

They built up a stone mound, and then Rehmat lifted 

Cheng on to his shoulders, so that the Chinese boy 
could just about reach up to the lower edge of the ven¬ 
tilator. r 

As soon as Cheng applied his eyes to the gloom ot 
the kitchen, he saw, not Alphonso, but his favourite 
dove fluttering in a cage which hung by the doorway. 

‘ There she is,’ he shouted and nearly fell off his com¬ 
panion’s shoulders through the excitement. 
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Rehmat got him down and immediately decided on 
a bold manoeuvre. He was an impetuous fellow who 
seemed to be able to think on his feet. 


Before Cheng knew where he was Rehmat had run 
round through the front of the bungalow, telling the 
gentle Cheng that he was going to fetch the dove 
out of the cage in.the kitchen. 

And, without betraying any awareness of the danger 
of such a course, he ran up the drive, past the servants' 
quarters in the courtyard at the back of the bungalow 
upto the kitchen door where the dove still fluttered in 
the cage. He lifted the cage and ran back the wav 
he had gone in, taking advantage of the fact that Al- 
phonso and the other servants were having their siesta. 

When he brought the cage to Cheng, the Chinese boy 
noticed that the dove still fluttered uneasily. 

They immediately took it out of the cage and saw 
that the wound on her left wing, which had more or 
less healed, was festering, and there were many ants 
crowding around the broken wing. They ran to seek 

the help of senior Cheng who seemed to nave the heal¬ 
ing touch. 


* * 

.After a few days the wounded dove, cleansed of the 
ants, and treated with an ointment which the doctor of 
horses gave to Cheng senior, became well again. 

But even as she was being healed, Robert and Willie 
protested to their respective fathers, about the dove 
having been stolen out of Alphonso’s room by Rehmat, 
the son of the locksmith, and little Cheng, the son of 
the shoemaker. The Padre Sahib and Bandmaster con¬ 
sulted with each other about this situation and sent 
Alphonso to Cheng senior to ask for the dove back on 
pain of being summoned before the Magistrate. 
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But Cheng senior refused to talk to Alphonso or to 
submit to the threat of court action and maintained his 
imperturbable calm, while the dove sat in the veran¬ 
dah at the back of his house where Rehmat and little 
Cheng and Sucha Singh and Ismail and Moti Lai were 
busy making paper kites, even as they listened to the 
cooing of the bird. 

As the Padre Sahib and the Bandmaster could not 
get any satisfaction, they tried to canvass support from 
Sucha Singh's father, the Postmaster, from Muhammad 
Din, die Policeman, and Mukandi Lai the Lawyer. 
These gentlemen asked their sons the true facts of the 
story about the dove, and found that the Padre Sahib's 
son had started the whole game, and, that though 
seemingly righteous, his motives were certainly very 
doubtful, in so far as he had tried to kill the dove, and 
little Willie had been actually seen destroying the eges 
of the bird. They, however, promised, to intercede 
with Cheng senior and the father of Rehmat, Shamus 
the locksmith, to bring about a settlement. 

But Cheng senior, and Shamus, the locksmith, had a 
simple solution to the whole problem. They said that 
the dove was not kept caged up as she was at the 
Padres house and was free to fly anywhere she liked, 
and that if the Padre Sahib and die Bandmaster want¬ 
ed her, they had only to throw some grain in their 
courtyards and the dove would doubtless go to eat 
her fill in their houses, even as she ate from the hands 
of little Cheng. 

This message was communicated to the Padre Sahib 
and Willie's father by the Postmaster. The two res¬ 
pectable citizens at once declared tiiat this kind of 
solution was no solution, that the dove was the Padre 
Sahib's proud possession, because his son, Robert, had 
first shot it, after which it had been stolen by litde 
Cheng, and that it should be returned to Alphonso, so 
that he could keep it in the cage in the kitchen. And 
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they got the Magistrate, who was their friend, to order 

the Policeman, Muhammad Din, to go and fetch the 

dove from the house of Cheng the shoemaker. 

As the policemen came up to the shop of Cheng, the 

shoemaker, he saw the dove seated on the left palm of 

little Cheng’s hand feeding from the grain in his right 
hand. 

He made a grab for it, but the frightened dove flew 
out of his grasp. 


Since then the dove has been seen hovering around 
the town and cooing in her nest in some beny tree bv 
the dry river bed. She is known to descend on to the 
comtyards of various houses where, the boys, who love 
her. throw grain for her. And she has evaded the grasp 

of Alphonso, the Padre’s cook, even though he has set 
several traps to capture her. 





For Shirin Vajifdar 


As she lay dying, she sensed that the end might 
be near, because of the shooting pains on her side when 
she inclined ever so slightly to the left. But Lady Bhan- 
dari did not want to die. 

So she turned and lay on the right hand side of her 
body, gasping and waiting to have the necessary strength 
to call Nurse Rose. She tried to inhale more breath 
than seemed to be about and felt a strange apprehen¬ 
sion under the eyelids. ‘An inauspicious thought,’ she 
felt as though the eyelids were going to close forever. . . . 
She regretted that she had been putting on weight, 
and had been finding it so difficult to inhale. . . . Lady 
Shadi Lai had said to her : ‘ Sister, you breathe as 
though you are perennially snoring. . . . ’ But it may 
be nothing. . . -Just that out of breathness which came 
with age. Hai . . . She must call Nurse Rose to see if 
Colonel Pasricha had come. ... ‘I don’t mean him—I 
hear death’s step!’ she muttered under her breath. 

Her eyes fell on her big bulldog, Pluto, and she 
quickly closed the pupils as though she had not seen 
the hound, for it was not auspicious to see an animal 
first thing in the morning — it brought bad luck 
all day. And, then, as she was compelled to open her 
eyes, in order to avoid death overtaking her, she quickly 
opened the palms of her hand and, contemplating the 
lines of age, stared at it, and prayed, ‘Hey Ishwar. 
She felt a trifle reassured. And her breath seemed to 
come and go evenly, and, to be sure, there was no crisis. 
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The heart was giving way^ but, perhaps, it was just 
another alarm. . . . 

The encouragement given by her glance had, how¬ 
ever, brought Piuto right up to her fourposter bed. The 
dog tried to smile a smile of affection across his pro¬ 
truding side teeth, but the grin was forbidding, though 
there was no doubt, from the deep growls he uttered, 
of his loyalty, the only loyal friend of her later years, 
the guardian of the room in which was the iron safe, 
with the securities and the will. . . . 

She could not help putting her hand out to pat Pluto’s 
head, and, conscious that sue might be straining her¬ 
self, whispered the usual sweet nothings to him : 

‘ Pluto . . . Plootie . . . Ploot . . . Putar, my only son. 
I hear Yama’s step, I see him at my side. . . . 

The effort necessitated by these accents brought an¬ 
other spasm of pain from somewhere in her lungs, as 
though the breath was getting caught there ana she 
was choking. And, underneath the rim of her eyes, 
her soul cried out in wordless word, ‘ O not yet, not yet, 
I have not revised my will. . . . ’ But, from the choristers of 
fear, beneath the mountains of her breaths, and the wads 
of flesh on the sides, there arose, upward, the fumes of 
heat, converging into sweat at the pores,/as though the 
fevers of her body were now smouldering into ashes, 
before being extinguished. And the hand sue had lifted 
towards Pluto fell almost with a thud. And, her cons¬ 
ciousness became a kind of gloy of perspiration. . . . 
In the distant past, when she had sat cooking in the 
kitchen of her mother’s house near Hosliiarpur, before 
her marriage was arranged, she recalled that the sticks 
of fuel had sweated as she was sweating now, and they 
became covered with gloy, and then burnt out and 
smouldered and were ultimately reduced to ashes. . . . 
4 Hey Ishwar, Rabba . . . not yet ! I pray to you . . . 
Sukhi Sandi . . . what a thought! Ja, Ja, Ja, — go from 
here . . . Dog . . . Dure, dure Kutia ! . . . You and 
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your Master Yama, who have come to fetch me ' 

And she looked hard at the dog, who had become 

ZTlZZJT l he dog u £ th ? of death > who hhn ' 

!>f nd, k u Ganpat f^ ai Bhandari, with horns on his head, 
though he wore the suit he had recently had made in 

London, when he and she had gone on their last holi- 
day together, and where he had expired, having had 
to be brought bacx in a chartered plane to be cremated 
m DeUn on the banks of Jamna. ... She saw the 
whirling fire, the leaping flames, with the black plumes 
of smoke from the clarified butter, which her nephew 
had insisted on pouring on his body to induce the bodv 
to bum, because the sticks were wet with the torrential 
summer rains. . . . Spendthrifts ! She had advised only 
Til oil to be poured. . . . But it was easy-come easy-go 
with those brutes ! . . . ® 


They all had their eyes on her one crore. . . . But she 
had been shrewd. Neither to the Congress Sarkar 
would it go in death duties, as the white caps had never 
asked her to any parties since the British went, nor to 
these drunken louts who called her ‘old witch, fit for 
the rubbish heap ! * Hai. . . . She would not leave them 
anv more than what Sir Ganpat had left them. ... If 
only she could be allowed the strength to sit up and 
alter the fifth and the last will, because she had left 
them twenty thousand each — and where were they 
now, the scoundrelly sons of their scoundrel father, 
Dhanpat, who had also wanted to vie with her husband 
and tried to buy favours from the white Sahibs, and to 
be exalted as ‘ Sir 7 like his big brother ! . . . Mad now, 
in a nursing home in Bangalore, surviving on electric 
shocks ! ‘ Pnite Munh ! . . . Serve you right black 

face — you did not deserve any better! . . . * They 
w ould not be able to discover, after she had gone, where 
she had kept all the money. . . . They will not find 
much in the safe ! . . . 
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Pluto growled again, an ominous growl, as though he 
was gobbling up bones with glee, and then a jarring 
scream, a piercing note, as though he was going to be 
side, and the square face, with the bright, protruding 
eyes, was certainly like that of a blioot from Yama’s 
hell- . . . 

4 Go away, dog, dure, dure ! . . . ’ 

There was the crash and thud of Plutos falling body 
on the floor, as she pushed him away. 

And lo ! her hands, face, arms, her boulder-like legs 
and fat tummy, were all covered with sweat again, 
lush glued, torrential, like the hot rain of the seven hot 
hells ; and she groped, above the eyelids, on to the 
ceiling of the huge room, on the second floor of the 
mansion in Curzon Road, trying to find something, any¬ 
thing, to hang on to. . . . Since those days of her life 
in the village, how far she had travelled with her 
husband. From sitting on the earth, she had sat on 
chairs and settees and used all the gadgets of Oorope. 
.And where was she going now? Who could say? Her 
husband who had worked hard for money, had died 
before he could enjoy it. Time, he used to say, was 
money. ' But time, so far from being money, was now' 
ping out like an oil wick like earthen lamp. And she 
ad not even a moment left in which to live, to breathe/ 
In her despair, the haunting refrain of the Muslim 
Arains came into her soul, distant, from the side of 
the violet mountains, below the misty Daula Dhar, 
beyond her village : “ Come O Israela, give me your 
Hiia. ...” 

The will, which had resisted the drumrumblings a 
moment, hardened, but Lady Bhandari dared not face 
the angel of death, appointed by the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad, any more than she could face the Hindu God of 
Death, Yama. 

* I feel his fingers around my throat—he is sitting by 
me. . . . ’ She muttered and tried to close her eyes 
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through the terror. 

Lust flame of life in her half closed eyes, muffled pain 
of the body struggling to be well, the tom tom of the 
heart reverberating across the soul, almost like an in¬ 
cantation, congealing the flesh into rhythms of fever, 
she looked upwards, among the cornices of the ceiling, 
as though searching for something, the last straw she 
could hang on to in order to be able to keep afloat in 
the ocean of existence . . . 

Under the pupils of her eyes, the loud drum strokes 
of the sinking heart, spread the confusion of her drown¬ 
ing soul, the swish of the waters of hell surging up to 
her ears. . . . The dark gutter of the netherworlds was 
full of blood. And the snakes and scorpions of punish¬ 
ment were floating alongside her. Ana, through the 
blackness of the horizon, towards which she was being 
borne along, she could see the doots, maces in hand, 
all waiting to drag her to the court of Yama, for the 
trial, the final reckoning. . . . And she wanted to say, 
4 but you have already tried Ganpat for his deeds, for 
giving bribes to the white Sahios and for evading 
taxes. ... I was just his wife. And only protected 
his money, against all those eyes. I would have 
donated a temple as big as Birla Mandir, if there had 
been time but ... all tnose servants of mine were the 
thieves, not I. . . . Spare me, I pray to you on my 
bended knees. . . . ’ 

This humility in the face of the tormentors of the 
hallucinated future, was soon submerged by the vanity 
of her position as the custodian of a crore of rupees, 
because she could now see the night nurse, Miss Aaron, 
come towards her, in her ordinary day clothes, accom¬ 
panied by her own Miss Rose. 

She smoothed her hair away from her burning tem¬ 
ples, opened her eyes wide, and stared at the white 
eyes of the black girl. 

‘ Please call the dog and hold him, Lady Sahib I ’ Miss 
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Aaron said, nervously. 4 He nearly went for me last 
night . 5 

Don t be frightened , 5 Miss Rose persuaded her. 
‘ He only looks terrible. He is a dear. ... 5 

‘ Rose, pay her off and let her go , 5 Lady Bhandari 
whispered, as she lay with her head still inclined to 
the right. 

Miss Rose made a code sign, which Lady Bhandari 
contemplated with a tired, peevish look of scorn. 
Always, she felt, these indigent ones were asking for 
money, money, more money, knowing that the rich 
had it to pay. But why must they get more than the 
fees to which they were entitled for their work. In the 
village, during her youth, the old midwife, Bhagan, 
would have waited upon her all night and been con¬ 
tent with a chunk of bread, some lentil gravy and a 
little mango pickle. But Delhi—oh this city ! . . . 
Why, did they 5 have to choose this Angrezi kind of 
life in Curzon Road, with no women from one's own 
Panchayat brotherhood. The life of the wife of a con¬ 
tractor was worse than that of a sweeper woman in 
the village. . . . And these black Christian girls, the 
poorbias from Madras ! . . . Hai. . . . Money, money, 
money. . . . And they thieved on the vegetables and 
lentils in the kitchen, never giving one a square meal ! 

• • • 

Lady Sahib 5 , Miss Rose reminded her of Miss Aaron. 

‘ Give her the fees, nurse, whatever the fees be, don't 
worry me ! . . . And not a pice more than what is 
due ! . . . 5 

The strain of the sentence made her tremble. She 
inhaled a deep breath, and tried to summon the dignity 
and strength of Lady Bhandari, which she had to put 
on ever since her husband had been knighted, as though 
this prestige would give her the courage to fight the 
oncoming shadows. . . . Actually, she had kept the 
money in cash in a certain place, because so long as 
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she had it there, somewhere, everyone knew she had 
the money, and did her bidding. 

Sweepers all! . . . Didn’t they know that she knew 
why they served her—for good cash !... ’ 

The words escaped her nips, in spite of herself. The 
wrench of pain now occupied the region of her heart, 
like beasts of prey gnawing at her. 

‘ Lady Sahib, hold on, Doctor Pasricha has just come,’ 
Miss Rose said, discoloured the hue of ivory to see her 
mistress in what seemed to her like an acute crisis. But, 
even as the day nurse comforted Lady Bhandari, she 
knew that the concern in her voice was hollow, and that 
she did not feel any sorrow at the imminent passing 
away of this woman, the mean old bitch who only loved 
her bulldog !. . . “ ‘Not a pice more than is due. 

The earth was turning upside down before the screw¬ 
ed up eyes of Lady Bhandari, almost as though the 
pressure of blood, which was mounting to her face and 
head, was playing tricks with her. And, soon, there 
was a dizzy whirl, the convulsion of all the photos of 
“them” and the Angrez Viceroy, and Governors, arrayed 
on the mantlepiece in silver frames,. . . . The doots 
of hell showed above her eyebrows, menacing. . . . 

She opened her mouth to speak, at the same time 
trying to put her hand to her heart to hold it against 
leaking out; and, gritting her teeth, she summoned the 
cry of her will. And she could see the figure of the 
Doctor, Colonel Pasricha, dressed in tweed coat and 
grey trousers and felt hat, waiting at the door, attache 
case in hand. She nodded, through her twisted face, 
with the indrawing of all her features to bol ter her up 
against the spasm of pain. 

At the sight of the Doctor, who was a heart specialist, 
called in only yesterday, and thus unfamiliar, the bulldog 
growled and gnashed his teeth and advanced towards 
the door, the two bared tusks dripping with the saliva 
of his bellicose utterance. 
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Miss Aaron, who had waited for a revision of her fee, 
got into a panic, and shut the door on the dog, shriek- 
* mg jind stricken with the gubblenerves of fem*de terror. 

Pluto . Ploot. . . .Putar... / Lady Sita Bhandari 
cried, each call resounding in her own ears like the tom 
tom of hei sick heart, though her breath was drowned 
in the panic snorts from the infuriated mad throat of 
her . barking protector. And, soon, the whole house 
reverberated only with the sound of hoarse wow.. . . wow 
.... wowoooooos .... 

Lady Bhandari lifted her head and, still holding her 
heart and left breast in her hands, she shouted in the 
voice of her husband, when he lost his temper with a 
servant ^ Choop !. . . And as Pluto did not become 
choop , she fell back weeping with the canker of 
remorse that she had kept this protector to guard her 
safe and he had now turned traitor to her and would 
not allow the Doctor to come in and save her. And, 
lrom the sharp shooting stars that burst from her 
ventricles, the terror of death which she had not want- 

u ^ ce> ^ut which now stared her in the vacuum 
before her, brought the first prayers of her childhood to 
her mouth : ‘ Hai Ma . . . Hai Rabba ! . . . ’ And the 
hideous, cadaverous doots of hell, with their maces, 
came to drag her . . . through the jungle, thick as thick 
could be, and dark and full of the blustering rampag¬ 
ing hordes of beasts and beaked birds, ready to tear 
her flesh.... 

Miss Rose thrust the door open and, smacking Pluto 
full on the face, caught him by the collar with all the 
might of her bony fingers. 

Don t be frighteneo. Colonel Sahib, he is muzzled— 
he can do no harm ! ’ 

And as she held the growling, snapping, bursting, 

. barbarous Pluto, commanding him by the repetition of 
his name, Colonel Pasricha advanced to the patient. 

The whimperings and the shouts of the stout, middle- 
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aged lady at Pluto’s behaviour, had pushed the blood 
pressure into waves of perspiration. Tne dripping of the 
moisture had taken the impetus from the imperative, 
tigress’s will, and was drowned in the frenzy of ‘ Oh 
Mai ! Hai ’ from where she was sinking into the pit of 
heat, the cauldron of her belly, boiling and fuming. 
The distorted mirage of convulsions overcame her twist¬ 
ed face and dragged her through the mark of nurk, aloof, 
alone, without support, naked as she had come, beyond 
the ocean of light overhead, into the ocean of the 
soundless dark below.... 


A moocry and she raised her throat to utter the last 
gasping order, but the mouth remained open, and no 
sound came, while the death rattle struggled back and 
forth to the heart, striking it shrilly, coming back and 
spreading like the twitches of shooting pains on her 
distended, padded face and wide open, frightening 

struggling balls of eyes. . . . 

Colonel Pasricha felt her pulse. Then, slowly, deli¬ 
berately, he took his stethoscope to her heart. 

There was a sudden gurgle from Lady Bhandari’s 
stomach and she spoke, filling Miss Rose with hope : 

‘ I have put it all. . .han. . .the money. . .in cash. . . 

there !. . . ’ 

‘ But where have you put it Lady Sahiba? Where? 
Miss Rose asked. 

But there only came the final death rattle. And it 
issued, like a muffled breath, dribbling and saying, 
‘ Give Doctor, only forty,—not sixty-’ And the fore¬ 

finger of the right hand was pointed towards Colonel 

Pasricha. 

Pluto barked in the role of the lap dog of God Yama, 
and filled the air with the chorus of his various growls, 
howls, vowls, even as he jealously struggled to escape 
from Miss Rose’s hands towards his mistress, whom, he 
felt Colonel Pasricha was taking away from him. 

In giving fees to the Doctor, afterwards. Miss Rose 
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whispered, as though from under the spell of fear 
which had been instilled into her by her mistress : 

You know/ she said, "Give Doctor forty—not sixty V 9 
. . . Those were her last words !. . . 


The Story of An Anna 

For Razia Safjad Zalieer 


Singing his song, C Jwna jar g a ram, waving his left 
arm to beckon the children, while he twirlecf his thin 
moustachios, came Shibbu, the gram-seller. And the 
little children of Sujan Pur, playing on the bluff of the 
hill, above the ferry crossing, on the banks of the river 
Beas, echoed the strange lift of the phrase Chana for 
gararn .... 

‘Are, chalo, chalo. . . . Bihari, Banwari, Sudama, 
Lakshaman, Parmanand. . . . Come, buy an anna worth 
of roasted gram, are, Chana jor garam. 

Certainly, there was a contagion in the monotones of 
his rhythmic strain, the strangest of hawker’s calls. 
And Bihari, Banwari, Sudama, Laxman and Parmanand, 


who played horses below the Nawab’s tomb, broke their 

S ame and ran towards Shibbu, eager, raucous and 
appy. 

^Are Chana jor garam, Chana.... 9 Shibbu con¬ 
tinued his weird strain, no longer waving his left hand, 
but twirling his moustache in a more leisurely manner 
as he stood filling one annafulls of paper cones with 
hot gram from right under the smoking earthen pot 
which warmed his wares. 


4 Bhaiya, give me first/ said Bihari. 

4 No me/ said Banwari next in height. 

4 Acha me, after them both ! ’ said Sudama and 

Laxman in the same breath. 

4 1 want mine very hot/ piped little Parmanand, 

accepting the last place. 
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Little Mohan, the son of teacher. Pandit Parsu Ram, 
who sat mugging his arithmetic tables on a stone! 
forgot the book in his hand, looked towards his school 
friends jostling around the hawker, Shibbu, and felt his 
mouth watering. He did not stir from the stone, how¬ 
ever, because he knew that his father had often told 
the boys, not to buy gram from this hawker, Shibbu, 
a Poorbia washerman, who eats pan and is a man of 
bad habits, the way he twirls his moustache ! ’ 

Chana jor garam \ Shibbu intoned his diathrymb 
with a slight nasal accent now that he had his customers. 
And, oblivious of Bihari, Sudama, Laxman and Parma- 
nand, even though he filled paper cones for them, he 
looked towards Mohan, beckoning him with his eyes 
and slight shakes of his head. 

fhe school teacher’s son averted his face from the 
direction of Shibbu, felt a tremor of embarrassment <*o 
through him and lowered his eyes on his book of tables. 

Chana Jor garam , are chana. . . . ’ Shibbu assault¬ 
ed Mohan s ears with a variation of his song. 

Mohan swallowed the saliva in his mouth, only to 
find that his mouth filled with more. In a fit of earnest¬ 
ness, he sought to suppress the natural attraction for 
hot roasted gram by reciting his tables loudly. But 
even as he did so, the injustice of his father’s prohibi¬ 
tions stabbed him with every word of the mockery which 
hb school friends began to heap on him : 

4 book at the studious one ! ’ said Bihari. ‘ He will 
surely come out first in arithmetic ! ’ 

That is because his father is the teacher ! ’ said 
Laxman. 

7^?^ ler T y rant f^e way lie beat me vesterdav ! 
said Bihari. 

i You deserved it! ’ said Sudama. 

Ohe ja ja, eat your gram ! ’ answered Bihari. 

I lave a little of my gram \ said Parmanand show¬ 
ing his cone to Mohan. 
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The teacher’s son could not bear the insinuations 
behind the words of Laxman and Bihari; and all the 
other things that the boys said outside class hours, 
about his father, came to his mind, even the abuse 
which the children hurled on him and which he, Mohan, 
had tried not to hear in the past or tried to forget if 
he heard. And, being denied that one anna pocket 
money which all the other boys seemed to have, he 
himself involuntarily abused his father under his breath : 
‘ Rape mother, Parsu Ram ! — called Pandit everywhere, 
but behaving worse dian a sweeper ! The people of 
the lower caste are, to be sure, more generous to their 
children ! ’ 



‘Are chal chal ! ’ Shibbu beckoned directly now. 
‘ I will give vou the gram on loan. You can pav me 
tomorrow.’ 


Mohan waved his head, not so much to Shibbu as to 
himself, for to buy gram with money was possible if 
he could wheedle one anna out of his mother, but to t 
buy the gram on loan—never ! His father would kill <1 
him if he departed from the strict injunctions which 
he expected nis own son to follow as an example to 
the other boys. 

‘ Come, come ’, Shibbu repeated his call. ‘ Master 
Sahib will not beat you if he does not know that you 
have borrowed. And you can pay me tomorrow, or 
some other day, when you can ask your mother for a 

little pocket money ’. 

The boy got up so that he could drift away, outside 
the orbit of the tempting offers of Shibbu. He knew 
that the gram-seller was as kind to him as his father 
was harsh to Shibbu. Perhaps the southerner hoped , 
that he might ultimately succeed in melting the heart 
of Pandit Parsu Ram and be allowed to sell gram out- { 
side the school dinring the recess hour. But Mohan • 
had been warned by his father never to go near Shibbu 
whose wares were ‘ poison . And the boy had repressed 
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all desire to buy gram. Only, he had tasted the gram 
that one of his class mates gave him and, as he hacl not 
died in consequence, he knew that it was not ‘ poison 
but, in fact, wonderful on the palate, especially if it was 
hot. He forgave his father for his lie, because he knew 
that a schoolmaster’s pay was not enough to allow pocket 
money for him, Mohan. 

Acha bhai, said Shibbu in a soft sentimental strain, 
half out of sympathy, half out of chagrin. 

‘ May the misers fade away ! > the boys called almost 
in a chorus. 

Mohan was touched to the quick bv both Shibbus 
sympathy and the boys mockery. At first he felt like 
crying, then his body stiffened and he stood for a mo¬ 
ment and called back : 

Shibbu, wait, I am coming/ 

And he ran towards the little lane by the temple 
where was his home, determined to get an anna from 
his fathers jacket, which Pandit Parsu Ram hung on 
a peg in the main room when he stripped and said 
his evening prayers, at this hour. The whole idea had 
come to Mohan in a flash, ignited by the words of 
Shibbu and the boys. But he had given no more 
thought to the strategy, afraid that his conscience may 
become aware of his design. 

As he reached near the lane, he slowed down to a 
walking pace so that he could begin to breathe evenly. 
He even passed outside the door and applied his ears. 

1 here was utter silence in the house. This meant that 
his father was praying. He only wished that the 
entrance to the house from the kitchen had not been 
closed under his father s orders, because then he could 
have gone in that way and got out that way without 
his father, who was saying his prayers in the verandah, 
knowing that he had come and gone. 

He calmed himself and, then, affecting a casual 
manner, opened the door and walked in. 
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Looking straight ahead of him and, without making 
any noise, as were his father’s orders during prayer > 
time, he went right into the living room. 

Mother’, he whispered, poking his head into the 
kitehen which was behind the Jiving room, ‘ when will * 
the rood be ready ? I am hungry \ 

‘Soon, son/ answered mother as she garnished the 
lentils in the brass pot with a spoon. 

Having built up the necessary bluff to explain his 

return home so early in the evening, he went straight 

to the inner pocket of his fathers jacket, which his amis 

could barely reach, and he brought out three coins : 

a four anna round piece ; a two anna square piece : and 
an anna piece. 

With meticulous honesty, he put back the two pieces 
which he did not require and, putting the anna piece 
into the top pocket of his tunic, he began to walk away. 

In order to avoid disturbing his fathers closed eye , 
meditations by more than a long breath, he decided to ; 
tiptoe out of the verandah and the courtyard. 

As he looked back from the door towards his father 
in the verandah, he felt that he had succeeded in his 
ruse because Panditji’s eyes w ere still closed. 

He darted out of the door, but in his impetuous 
celebration of victory, he closed the door too briskly, 
so that one panel banged against the other. 

* Kon ? who is that ?’ Pandit Parsu Ram called 
awakening from his stance. 

‘ Nobody.' answered his wife. ‘ Only Mohan—he 
must have gone out/ 

‘ And why has he gone out if he came back ? , 

' I don’t know/ was his wife’s answer. 

The schoolmaster got up, as his prayers were nearly 
over. And, catching hold of the knobs of his wooden j 
sandals between the big toes of his feet, he rattled away 
towards the kitchen. 

‘ Is the food ready ? > 
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It will be soon. . .' 

k Where is this boy Rone? Rascal! He cannot stay 
at home and say prayers with me. He must go out all 

graced ™ R “ m Said "’ is to " in °™>- W* 

_ wl 1 1 . en wdl , the fo °d be ready, I am hun- 

gry, and then lingered here and then went out again. 
... I didn t even hear him go \ & 

? sc p °° l ™aster said as his eyes scanned 

£ 1-/5T and ri°V nd his l acket banging a little as if 

it baa been pulled down to one side. 

’ What is it ? ’ 

Pandit Parsu Ram did not answer, but went, with 
palpitating heart, to the pocket of his jacket. 

I rue to his prognostications, the boy had stolen 
money foi there was one anna short out of the seven 
annas he had counted when he put his jacket there. 
He knew that his son had stolen once or twice. So he 
had wanted to catch him and had made sure to count 
the change every day when he put his jacket there. 

Without pausing to tell his wife of what had happen¬ 
ed, he walked quickly out toward the bluff overlooking 
the Beas, where the children usually played 

rh u ad antici P?, ted there was Mohan standing by 

Shibbu » holding a paper cone 

‘ Ohe swine ! ’ he called. ^ 

Mohan turned and saw his fathers thin, bonv frame 

k, T he «■» ° f 

.u,?™ hTS h R "?on fl, "’ g th ° " ,00de " sandals 
The boy turned and saw his father following 

Uphill towards the Nawab’s tomb would be hard 

woik, and he would be easily caught. But if he ran 
down and got on to the boulder which jutted like a 
promontory on the river Beas, he would be safe for 
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only the boys could climb there, as they had practised 
doing this. So he made towards the boulder. 

‘Ohe stop T his father called. And he piled oil 
the epithets which abound in the hillmans speech. 

Mohan was desperate. His limbs were trembling. 
And he was hard put to it to keep his grip on the mossy * 
stone and to climb up to the boulder. But, in his 
heart, he had decided that he would only go back if 
his mother came to fetch him with a solemn promise 
of amnesty from the condign punishment of his father 
that awaited his crime. 

‘Go and fetch him, boy’, the schoolmaster called to 
Bihari and Banwari, who were looking on while their 
other companions had fled to see the teacher running 
behind his son in a fury. 

4 Sire, it is dangerous to climb there,’ Bihari said. 

Frustrated, the schoolmaster decided to chase his 
son right up to the boulder, dangerous though it might 
be. * 

But as he got to the foot of the boulder, he realised 
that he could never climb the mossy stone, while his 
son was already scrambling up nearly up to the top. 

4 Ohe boys ’, Pandit Parsu Ram shouted. 4 Go and 
fetch him. I will show him how to be disobedient.’ 

gihari slunk away, but Banwari came downhill and 
proceeded towards the promontory. But he too saw 
now slippery it was to go up there in a hurry and he 
contented himself with repeating the warning to Mohan. 

4 Ohe come back, it is slippery ! ’ 

4 Go up, son of a pig ! Go and fetch him—whom 
vou have spoilt with your bad ways ! ’ Pandit Parsu ^ 
Ram bawled. 

4 Maharaj, I will go and fetch him,’ offered Shibbu. 1 

4 Don’t you bark, son of a washerman, selling your ^ 
poison to the boys and perverting their morals ! ’ He 
was in a panic now and did not know what to do. 
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4 I will forgive you everything, if you come down/ he 
^shouted to his son. 

But Mohan had climbed quite high and lay on his 
stomach holding on to the edge of the promontory, 
'even as he looked down to the rushing waters, of the 
river Beas on the bend below. 

According to the behest of the teacher, and fearing 
hard cane stripes the next day if he did not obey, 
Banwari began to scramble up the boulder to fetch 
Mohan back. He made good progress for a few yards 
and then slipped twice, adjusting himself however to a 
firm grip and calling to Mohan, in a voice which was 
out of breath. 

‘ Olie come down ! 5 

Mohan just waved his head, even as he wept : 

* Go and call my mother/ 

‘ He says/ Banwari interpreted the message to Pandit 
Parsu Ram. 44 4 Go and call my mother/ ” 

' 4 Illegally begotten ! ’ shouted the schoolmaster. I will 

show you ! And he ran towards the boulder. 

Fascinated by the fear of his father’s advancing, 
anger-smitten body, Mohan instinctively tried to crawl 
further up to the tip of the boulder. The fear in his 
heart made him hurry, though his fingers were slipping 
on the moss. He looked benind him and could see his 
father’s head jutting out above the small rocks. 

In his confusion, he sought to drag himself up with 
the weight of his torso, since he could not get a grip 
on the round belly of the boulder. 

His belly rolled easily enough, but then he waited 
for a moment for his hands to implement the grip on 
the stone. 

The hands failed. 

A slight imbalance of the torso and he rolled down 
from the boulder and fell a hundred feet steep into the 
Beas. 
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His body was found, half a mile down the bend of 
the river that evening and no amount of first aid by the^ 
schoolmaster could bring back breath to the nostrils. 






# 
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“Old Bapu” 

To Khushwant Singh 

They say, in our parts, that, at the solemn moment 
of death, even when death is sudden, every man sees 
the whole of his past underneath his skull, 
i Old Bapu fancied, as he walked alone towards the 
Gurgaon bazar that his end had come. Ana, as though by 
the power of this suggestion, the various worlds rose 
behind his head, way back in the distance of time, 
rather like balls of heat wrapped in mist, projections 
of the omnipotent Sun that shone overhead, veiled and 
blurred by the haze of memory. . . . 

The city was still a mile away, and the flesh of his 
feet burnt where it touched the new, hot metalled road 
through the holes in the shoes. And the sweat poured 
down across the furrows on his face, specially through 
the two sharp channels which stretched from the nose 
towards the chin, like rivulets flooding a fallow field. 
... A bluish shimmer flickered across nis vision of the 
houses ahead. 

As though compelled by the discomfort of slogging 
on foot and the weakness in his joints after the seven 
miles tread from Shikohpur, he felt his body evaporat¬ 
ing, and his soul in the state of that lightness which 
disclosed the saga of his past life, going round and 
' round in his cranium. And as he felt near enough to 
exhaustion and death, and yet did not want to die, 
(‘May Tshwar banish such a thought from my head/ 
he prayed), the agitation of his nerves produced the 
aberration of a phantasma, like the red stars over a 
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toothache, . . . 

I am not old, he said to himself in the silent colloquy > 
of his soul with his body. ‘ The boys call me “old Bapu” 
because I am older than them.... The caste Hindu 
urchins have no respect for the untouchable elders o 
anyhow. And their fathers want to throw everyone of 
us into the garbage pit to use as manure for better 
harvests... . But I do not want to die... .Hey Ishwar!’ 

The saga of his life forced itself into his head, in spite 
of his protests, in several minute details, bits of memo¬ 
ries entangled with the awkward drone of heat over¬ 
head, drumming into his ears. 

He was a child, sitting by the revolving spinning 
wheel of his mother, disturbing the iron needle, because 
she would not get up and give him the stale bread and 
pickle. . . . Little specks of wool arose from the cotton 
in her hand, soft as the sighs which she uttered in des¬ 
pair at his mischief-or was it because there was no ^ 

roti in the basket inside? . . . And then she awoke 
from the trance of her eyes, rivetted on the thread of 
the takla and said : ‘Acha, wait, tiny, I will go and 
borrow some food for you from the mother of Ram 
Dutt. ..." And while she was gone, and he played 
about with the spinning wheel, against her strict injunc¬ 
tions, a rat gnawing in his belly . . . 

Lighter than air, his body proceeded on the way to 
Gurgaon bazar, flitting into a cloud of unknowing. He 
walked almost with his eyes closed, seeing himself as 
a small boy singing a song, against the counterpoint of 
the wheel of the well, as he drove the bullocks round 
and round. . . . And the big boys came and pulled 
his slight frame from the seat and began to take a ride r 
on the shaft. And, as he sought, with his tiny hands, i 
to grip them, they thrust him away and threw him into J 
the well, where he shrieked in panic, holding on to 
the chain of earthen vessels, while they all ran away, 
and he slowly climbed up, exhausted and dying. . . . 
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Drifting from that early death into life, he felt he 
could ward off the present feeling of weakness in his 
limbs, and, perhaps, he would be lucky, with at least 

half a day’s work. 

‘ Stay with me son, when you go from me I shall die ! 
he heard his mother’s words beckon from the mythical 
memories of his adolescence. ‘Your father went soon 
after you were born, and you will have no one aftei 
I am gone. . . . ’ And he recalled that in his eagerness 
to work in the fields, and to become a tall man and 
not remain the small creature he was, he had gone 
away that afternoon, and then he had come home to 
find his mother dead.... His spirit tried to fly away from 
the ugly thought of his betrayal of her, but its wings 
were rooted in his coarse little body, and in spite of a 
violent cough, which he excited in his throat, even as 
he spat on the dust a globule of phelgm, the soul held 
the vision of his mother’s dead face, eyes dilated and 
the teeth showing in the terrordark of their hut. . . . 

' May Ishwar keep her soul in heaven! ’ he prayed. And, 
as though by magic, his treason was forgotten in the 
next few footsteps. ... 

But even as he mopped the sweat off his face with 
the forepaws of his right hand, the scales seemed to 
lift from his eyes, and his soul was face to face with 
the forepaws of his right hand, and then with a monster, 
his Uncle Dandu Ram, who shouted: ‘I am tired of 
you ! Good for nothing scoundrel ! Everyone is tired of 
you ! Inauspicious bastard ! You cannot plough the fields 
well! Nor can you look after the cattle! Go and cat 

dung elsewhere-there is no food for you in my house. 

' The bushes on the roadside exhuded the same smell 
in the parched heat, which had come from the 
( clumps of grass amid the mounds and hollows of Shikho- 
pur where he had wandered, half crazy with hunger and 
the beatings which the boys gave him, like birds of prey 
falling upon a weaker member of the flock. . . . O the 
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cruelty of it! And the laceration of abuse and bitter 
words !. . . And Dandu had taken his half bigha of land, j 
saying, ‘You are an idiot, incapable of looking after it! ’ 

The lava mist of heat pressed down over his eyes 
and halt shut them through the glare. The mood of,' 
his soul became more and more seraphic, accepting the 
vision of the crusts of black bread and lentils which 
he loved so much, after the work when he was engaged 
as a field labourer by some prosperous Hindu farmer 
of the upper caste. 

Only the anxiety of not getting work today began to 
gnaw into his being as the houses of Gurgaon loomed 
up fifty hands away. 

A man mounted on a bicycle brushed past him from 
ahead after tinkling his bell furiously. And Bapu rea¬ 
lised that he must be careful in town if he wanted to' 
escape death. . . . 

The city was a labyrinth of jagged shops, tall houses , 
and rutted roads. And waves of men coursed along the 
edges of the streets, receding, returning towards the ' 
hawkers, who sat with condiments and fruits and vege¬ 
tables before them. 

The broken asphalt attracted him. He had worked 
on road-making. Fetching stones and breaking them. 
So much cement was put down on certain roads that 
they never broke. But here, the contractors were paid, 
to make pavements hard, and to fill the ruts every sea¬ 
son, for after every rainy season the ruts reappeared. 

That was the work he nad come to ask for. 

Suddenly, he turned in the direction of the Model 
Town where the Sikh contractor. Ram Singh, lived. 

In his heart there was an old cry of fear at the poten* 
tial temper of this man, which had always cowed him / 
down. His glance fell at his fingertips which had been n 
blunted through hammering stones. The congealed 
flesh of corns at the ends of the fingers gave the effect 
of toughness and he felt strong to see them, knowing 
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that he was capable of the hardest work.... Distant, 
more distant seemed to grow the contractor’s house with 
the courtyard, even though he had entered the Model 
Town, but his feet marched more briskly. 

Sardar Ram Singh was sitting on a charpai under 
the neem tree, the bun of his hair a little loose from 
sleep. 

Bapu joined his hands and stood looking at the god. 

* Aoji Bapu!’ the contractor said surlily Breaking the 
edge of his taciturnity. 

The vibration of each part of Ram Singh’s face made 
Bapu’s soul shudder, and he could not speak. 

*Ohe speak-what do you want?’ Ram Singh ask¬ 

ed, fanning himself the while with a hand fan. 

The voice surged up in Bapu even as he breathed 
deeply to sigh. But the sound would not come out. 

Ram Singh stared at him for a prolonged moment. 

Bapu made a sign with his hands and opened his 
mouth to say: ‘Work/ Ohe ja ja, oldie! You can’t work, 
with that frame of yours !. . . Doing half work for full 
pay 1... Besides the rains have not yet abated. Don’t 
be deceived by this sunshine. . . The big rains have yet 
to come! . . . ’ 


A low and horrible sound was in Bapu’s belly, and 
he felt that his throat was being strangled by the ser¬ 
pent of sweat that flowed down to his neck from the 
race. His lips twitched, and the tone of the contractor’s 
words sounaed like the news of doom in his ears. * How 
old are you ? ’ Ram Singh asked eyeing him with seem¬ 
ingly cynical indifference. 

The earthquake in Kangra-when it came, I was 

born!’ 

‘ The contractor was startled. He smiled, and, sur¬ 
veying Bapu’s frame said: ‘About fifty years ago-but 

you look seventy. Life in our country is ebbing away. 
The workmen seem to have no strength left. Look at 
you, two-legged donkey that you are! One of your 
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legs seems to be shrivelled, while the other feeble one 
seems to be waiting to drag it on.. . . All of us have 
become lame and go hopping, tottering and falling, 
washing for the Sarkar to carry us forward. Comic and 
undignified and shameless ! . . . ’ 

* No land, no harvests!' Bapu said desperately. "And 
-* And he stretched out his hands. 

‘Acha, take this and go ! ’ the contractor ground the 
words and looked away. ‘ Let me rest. Take this 
he took a nickel piece and threw it at Bapu. 

The labourer bent his eyes over his hands, joined 
them in supplication and gratitude and still stood. 

‘Ja, don't stand on my head!' Ram Singh shouted. 

“ The work on the roads will begin when the rains are 
over!’ 

Bapu was more frightened of his agony of frustration 
than of the contractor's words. He controlled the tears 
in his eyes and slid away on ambling feet. 

The prolonged burbling of a beetle from the slime 
in a drain stirred a feeling of terrible self pity in him. 
He wanted to drink some water to avoid breaking 
down. And, seeing a lone pan-biri stall, tucked away 
between the walls of the two different houses, a little 
further away, he headed towards it. 

His eyes were almost closed. His lips twitched 
against his will. And he was like a somnambulist, walk¬ 
ing blindly towards some unknown goal. The fact that 
he had a nickel piece in his hands warded off the feeling 
of death that had pre-occupied him on the approach 
towards Gurgaon. Now, he only felt the precarious¬ 
ness of the dim future, in which his good or bad deeds 
would rotate in the inexorable rhythm of work and 
no work. 

‘ Pani ! ' he said to the shopkeeper, joining his hands, 
first in greeting, then unfolding them as a cup. 

The pan-biri wallah eyed him suspiciously, then re¬ 
laxed in the face of the Sun’s merciless stare, and began 
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to pour water into the stranger’s cupped hands from a 
brass jug. 

Bapu drank and belched his fill. Then he caressed 
his face with his moist hands and touched his eyes with 
the water on his fingertips. The cool touch of liquid 
seemed to revive him. 

And, as though from some instinct for seeking re¬ 
assurance, he looked into the mottled mirror that hung 
down from the pan-biri shop. He had not looked at 
himself in such a glass for years. He saw that his face 
was shrivelled up, lined with the wrinkles which had 
been sharpened by hard work in his youth, and many 
small lines criss crossed the corners of his eyes, his fore¬ 
head, his jowl and neck. And a greyish pallor covered 
the visage, more than the abject anxiety to please the 
contractor, rather like the colour of death which he had 
apprehended as he had walked along the road. The 
shock of the old face disturbed him and he turned away 
from the mirror. ‘About seventy years ! ’ Ram Singh 
said. So he turned towards the mirror again. 

‘ Oh ja, ja, ahead,’ said the pan-biri wallah. ‘Don’t 
break my glass by showing it your ugly old face ! ’ 

Old Bapu ambled along ahead, hoping to buy four 
annas worth of corn to sustain himself in the illusion 
of youth. \ 





The Power of Dar\ness 

For S. L. 

In the autumn of last uear 9 1 visited Mangal, the 
site of the new dam that has harnessed the course of 
one of the oldest waters of the land of five rivers . 

The sun seemed, in the afternoons, to set fire to the 
surface of the new canals and made the earth look 
like beaten gold. And the pylons seemed to . 
speak to the sky. And, seeing the wonder of it 
all, the ejaculation came spontaneously from my 
lips, in the homely Punjabi tongue; * In the jungle 

has arisen this Mangal !' My speech fell on the 
ears of an electrician of the nearby powerhouse. 

And, as he opened his mouth and uttered his 
dictum, in the northern refugee accent, * Green 
shoots will soon stand with their roots moistened 
by this nectar1 surmised from the lilt in his voice 
that he was somewhat by way of being a poet. A 
little later , I heard him hum a tune from our 
famous epic, Hir and Ranjha. And, compelled by 
nostalgia , I asked him to sing again. Instead, he 
began to tell me the story of Mangal. That tale is 
told here in the words of Bali the Bard, (for that 
was his name, I discovered), almost as he told 
it to me. And it seems that the lyrical manner 
of his telling almost achieves the dramatic tension 
necessary to a modern story, mastering the laws of • 
space and time . 

‘ Of all the gods and goddesses of our country, 
Shakti is the most supreme. To be sure, everything is 
Shakti, soid and body, earth and sky, and the waters 

that flow from their union. . . . 

* But how were the villages of Kamli to know this 

truth ? For when the gloom of madness falls upon the 
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soul, so that it turns to rend and destroy its nearest 
and dearest, when the light of dread forebodings 
covers us with its shadows, whether it be a man, wo¬ 
man or child, then who can find in the maleficient pre¬ 
sence of fear, his chiefest good? 

‘ ^.nd, as the power of darkness blurs the outline 

of things around us, seeming to free us from the rule 
of daylight, but really consigning us to hell, when we 
ourselves beckon the god of the netherworld, Yama, 
and his doots, we have to close our eyes in order to 
explore our inner selves and rescue, from the silences, 
the strength to face a future which we cannot under¬ 
stand. ... ... 

‘Our profoundest truth today, brother, consists m 

this : that we have a capacity for great works. And 
if I, Bali, know anything about anything, since I know 
much about electricity, then these big works are orga¬ 
nised schemes, in which the sparks are lit in order to 
free men from their fetters, to enable them to surpass 
themselves, and to give all that they have and what 

they acquire to their children. 

‘ But now can one show this spirit of light to the 

clark-minded and the dead in heart ? 

“ If it exists ” they said, “ show it to us ! How can 
your electricity vie with Kamli, the mother, after 
whom our village is named? This giant monster of 
cement and steel, which you are helping to build in 
your dam, is an insult offered to our ancient goddess ! 
For ages she has directed the courses of the sun, the 
moon and the stars. And every part of our land is 
imbued with the spirit of Kamli. And we have had 
good harvests, plentiful ones, until you refugees came 
and began to devour our stocks, snatching bread from 
the mouths of our children ! And now those, who are 
in authority, declare that our village of Kamli is to. be 
submerged in the artificial lake they are constructing. 
And they want us to move away, before the water fills 
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this construction of the iron age and the canals begin 
to flow ! . . . To be sure, they have given us some com¬ 
pensation and some tallow land, near Chandigarh, 
where they have built barrack-like structures on the 
sites where the goddess Chandi manifested herself for 
the first time when she walked down from the high 
peaks of the Daula Dar to the plains ! Ruffians and 
scoundrels ! Drunk with power ! Respecting neither 
religion nor the gods. And to think that the Prime 
Minister of this faithless country is himself a Brahmin ! 
Look, folks, darkness has come! ” 

* And though the work proceeded on the huge dam, 
and the time seemed to come nearer, when the waters 
of the artificial lake, Mangal Sagar, were to submerge 
the little hamlet of Kamli, the villagers, who talked like 
this, would not move. 

‘ And thus a drama was enacted before our eyes, of 
which you may see the happy ending, but of which you 
do not know the various parts. Even I can detach 
myself today and talk of that grim struggle in an even 
voice, but those were solemn moments, brother, those 
moments when, for days, we were on the brink of 
death and destruction, and from which we emerged 
only because some transcended themselves. . . . Only a 
few know that God does not fix the prices of grain, and 
that droughts can be avoided by making rain ; but the 
worshippers of Kamli did not believe this and talked 
of fate and invoked the curses of the Goddess. ... In 
those moments'of mortal agony, when the lips of these 
men only framed abuse and oaths and imprecations, 

I groaned many a time, the cry that we utter in our 
deepest need, “ oh mother ! ” . . . ’ 

“Tell me, then, brother Bali, the story of this strug¬ 
gle,” I interrupted. 

The bard closed his eyes for a moment as though 
he was encompassing all the solemn moments of death, 
all the moments of each act of the drama of the village 
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of Kamli before it was submerged in Lake Mangal 
Sagar. And then he opened his eyes, which were 
slightly cocked, as though, like Alexander the Great, 
he drew the wisdom of heaven with the left eye, which 
was tilted upwards, and from the earth with the right 
eye, which was tilted downwards. And he spoke : 

4 Like a child you are in your curiosity, brother. But 

if it will fill you with compassion for tne human lot, I 

shall tell you this, my mythical story, and you can draw 

your own conclusions. 

* _ — 

4 Once upon a time, and it seems a long time ago, 
there stood at the bottom of the ravine there, now fill¬ 
ed with the life-giving waters of Mangal Sagar, the 
selfsame village or Kamli, of which I have spoken. 

‘ And thougn it was peopled by seventy souls, all 
told, there were five men of this village, villains, if you 
would like to call them such, but men whose words 
counted for much with the ignorant, and who were able 
to persuade many to defy the light, for months, on be¬ 
half of the power of darkness. 

4 The chief of this group, who was moreover a land¬ 
lord, owning some bighas of land, and headman of the 
village, was called Viroo. An old man of nearly eighty 
vears, he sat upon the land, and upon his own life, 
like a leech upon a sick body, drinking away the blood 
without getting any fatter to the naked eye. He had 
a profligate son, called Prakash, a boy who stole 
jewellery from his mother’s box and sold it in Ambala, 
but who was nevertheless much loved by his father and 
utterly spoilt by his mother, being plied with endless 
long tumblers of whey and copious portions of butter 
on 1 lis spinach and large loaves of maize bread. This 
Prakash beat up his own young sister, Yashoda, for 
stopping by the well a little longer than usual to listen 
to me reciting Hir in the distance, and he distinguished 
himself, during the events of those days, when his vil¬ 
lage was pitched in a battle against us, by rascally 
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behaviour that has no parallel in the annals of the 
Punjab. 

‘The next in command of the forces of destruction 
was a goldsmith named Ram Jawaya, a dignitary with 
a tuft knot that protruded, always, oeyond the confines 
of his small, greasy, black cap, the lashes of his eyes 
having been blown out by the smoke and fire from the 
hearth where he melted the jewellery pawned by the 
villagers, but whose greedy vision was still unaffected, 
so that he could see everything evil in all that was good, 
whose mendacity had remained unabated in the 
fifty-five odd years of his existence on earth, during 
which his right hand never allowed his left hand to 
know how much gold he was thieving from the poor 
or how much land he was absorbing with his penman's 
jugglery, in the long account book where all the mort¬ 
gages were recorded. His son, Dharam Dev, was not 
such a rogue as Prakash, the son of the landlord Viroo, 
but, weak-chinned and pale-faced, this boy was a glib 
little talker, who constantly twirled his thin moustache 
in the belief that it was a thick one, though, I am sure, 
he did this to give himself courage. 

‘ And then there was the double-dealing, clever young 
man called Tarachand, who had gone to town and 
become a B.A. pass, though he had put in for the law 
and failed to become a vakil, in spite of the fact that 
he had sold his mother's land. Some said that he had 
turned sour because he could not get a job in the 
offices of the Sarkar, and that may have been the rea¬ 
son for his virulence. But to me he seemed the kind 
of man who could have sold his mother for his own 

g ood and set fire to the whole village if it had suited* 
im, even as he surely lit the flames of the controversy 
which nearly ruined the fortunes of all the poor pea¬ 
sants. You know that our country is full of partial 
prophets, petty quacks posing as perfect Doctors* 
speakers of half truths promising total cures—and be- 
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fore them we feel helpless . . . 

* There were also two middle-peasants, brothers, 
named Jarnel Singh and Kamel Singh, who had served 
as Sepoys under the British Raj and retired with the 
rank of Havildar and Lance Naik respectively. They 
had failed to gain any wisdom from their wanderings 
across the eartn and never forgot the two squares of 
land given to them by the Angrezi Sarkar in Lyallpur 
District, which they nad to leave after the partition, 
even as many of us left everything we ourselves had, 
north of the Wagha Canal. 

4 A young boy named Bharat Ram, the son of the 
widow Siddlii, who had learnt to be a mechanic in a 
motor garage in Patiala town, stood aside from all 
these and seemed to me, in his long silences, to be the 
superior of this nefarious gang of obstructionists, for 
he talked sense when lie did dare to open his mouth 
before them, and nearly swayed the villagers on the 
side of truth. And he it was who came with us, beat¬ 
ing the drum, even as I went among the folk singing 
the songs, and shouting the words, which were to 
rescue the villagers from the mouth of the disaster that 
nearly befell them. 

44 Actually, how did the trouble arise and what hap¬ 
pened ? ” I asked him impetuously in my eagerness to 
know how the crises had developed. 

4 Not so fast, brother, said Bali, the bard. As the 
poet Kabir has spoken : 44 What cooks slowly matures 

into a sweeter dish.” And I shall tell you all if you 
lx? patient. You must understand, first, that part of 
the world today wants plenty for us black men and part 
of the world is opposed to this idea. While most men 
hesitate because they think two thoughts at the same 
time. And in the learned ones like you, many forces 
make for adverse ends. . . . ’ 

44 Go on, brother, go on,” I said. 

"Actually/ he continued, ‘these people of Kamli did 
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not know, at first, what was going on. They were the 
creatures of habit, whose chief god was Dastur . What 
was good enough for their forefathers was, they thought, 
gooa enough for them. And they did not know 
where they were going or what they really wanted. 
And though they followed their customs blindly, they 
suffered in secret. And then they were amazed that 
they were caught up in the web of suffering. 

‘ And, yet, all the time they were fighting feuds with 
each other. 

‘ Thus, landlord Viroo felt, that the whole of the 
village had been poisoned by the goldsmith Ram 
Jawaya. And goldsmith Ram Jawaya felt, that the 
cause of the downfall of the whole of the countryside 
was Babu Tarachand B.A., who talked so much, mix¬ 
ing the words of Punjabi speech with Angrezi, and 
putting on kot-patloon to impress all and sundry, and 
ready to throw all the wise elders on the rubbish heap. 
The middle peasants, Jarnel Singh and Karnel Singh, 
worked hard on the land and hardly had any time to 
think, but when they did manage to scratch then- 
heads, they felt that the moment had come when both 
landlord Viroo and goldsmith Ram Jawaya should give 
up the headship of the village which these elders had 
enjoyed in rotation, and allow one of the younger ones 
among them to become the Chaudhri. And^ all of 
these “ wise ” ones, distrusted their sons, because the 
boys were seen in the company of mechanic Bharat 
Ram, the son of the widow Siddhi, who gave lifts to 
all his companions on his phutt-phutti. 

'And thus the elders stood open-mouthed for the 
first few months, even as they stared at the glow of the 
giant lights, which shone during the nights to enable 
tlie labourers to keep vigil on the construction of the 
Mangal Dam. And they muttered curses against the 
Kali-Yug, during which the laws of nature were being 
upset by the wiping out of the distinction between day 
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and night. And as they heard the phutt-phutti of 
mechanic Bharat Ram making frequent trips to the site 
of the dam, three miles away, with one or two of the 
boys of the village holding on to him from the seat 
at the back, they were more furious with this mechanic 
than even with the builders of the dam. And when 
they realised that most of the villagers got better wages 
doing labour on the construction than they themselves 
had ever paid these men for work on their estates, they 
were filled with murderous rages. . . . 

‘ So they appointed the loquacious Babu Tarachand 
B.A. to go and see the Tehsildar of the bi<£ village of 
Mangal and apprise him of the objections or the elders 
of Kamli against the upset caused by the demoniac 
construction. . . . And Tarachand, they did not know, 
is a two-faced man, and his body is a mixture of many 
selfish attitudes. And with his own confusion, he can 
sow more confusion in each soul. . . . 

4 Babu Tarachand B.A. went proudly enough to meet 
the Tehsildar and came back thumping his chest at the 
victory he had secured. 

The Sarkar is going to give us money by way of 
compensation for moving our houses in this village to 
a settlement near Chandigarh when Kamli is submerg¬ 
ed in the artificial lake of Mangal Sagar that will fill 
the space between the two hills on our side. And I 
have secured the promise of the best lands in the basin, 
at the foot of the Himalayas, for us all ! . . . 

Compensation ! ” exclaimed Viroo. 

For leaving our houses ? ” protested Ram Jawaya. 

4 44 A settlement near Chandigarh ? ” inquired Jarnel 
Singh. 44 You mean to say that you, son of an owl, have 
agreed, on our behalf, that we will move out of our 
village. . . / 

Halloed by the incarnation of the goddess her¬ 
self ! ” asserted old Viroo. 

4 44 If the land near Chandigarh is anything like as 
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good as the plots we had in Lyallpur district,” ventured 
Kamel Singh, “ but what would tnis literate fool Tara- 
chand know about the qualities of the soil! . . . ” 

Look, folks, darkness has come,” put in Ram 
Jawaya, “ he has sold us all, as he would willingly sell 
his mother, for some advantage which the Tensildar 
has promised him.” 

Uncle,” answered Tarachand B.A., “ I have not 
sold you or the village, or myself, I am with you. And 
I think it is a crime that we should be moved from 
our homesteads in this village of our ancestors, to the 
barren deserts of Chandigarh, where dust storms blow 
from morning to night, and where no one is buying 
houses, even of the thickest walls, because nothing can 
keep away the dust! These engineers are trying to do 
our wheat farming in offices with typewriters. All 
theory and no go.. . .” 

‘ “ Then, learned one,” said old Viroo, “ sit down and 
forthwith write to the Sarkar to remove this construc¬ 
tion, which is blasting away our hills—and let us live 
in peace.” 

‘ * To be sure ”, added Ram Jawaya. 

‘ “ Han, han,” confirmed Jamel Singh and Karnei 

Singh. 

‘ And though Babu Tarachand B.A., had been tempt¬ 
ed by the prospects of going to Chandigarh, where ne 
might be able to bring influence to bear to secure a job 
in some office, after all, he sat down and did the 
bidding of the elders and wrote a petition to the 
Sarkar, protesting against the plan to submerge the 
village of Kamli in the artificial lake of Mangal Sagar. 

‘ For sometime they all waited for the answer of the 
Sarkar. As you know, brother, at the best of times, 
our Sarkar bungles with the papers. Perhaps, there 
are too many or those things, called files. But none 
of the clerks or officers of the Sarkar seem to take 
responsibility. They always pass on the applications. 
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with their opinions, on to someone else, who might 
lose the papers, or may have too much to do to look at 
them. Ana so applications are seldom answered or 
forwarded higher up. So there was some delay in the 
arrival of an answer to the petition of the elders of 
Kamli from the Sarkar. 

4 And, in the meanwhile, as the construction of the 
dam proceeded, and the earthworks loomed as high as 
die nearby hills. Ram Jawaya, who had acquired twenty 
acres of land, inspite of the prohibition against mere 
money-lenders possessing the soil, went to pray to the 
goddess Kamli, one night, accompanied by his wife, 
Dharmi. He put a silver rupee and a coconut before 
the shrine of red stone, and prayed that the goddess 
might make herself manifest and destroy the dam 
and save the village named after her. And though the 
goddess did not appear, Dharmi took it upon nerself 
to go, at dead of night, evading the big lamps, and did 
magic near the site of the constructions, by putting an 
earthen saucer lamp on the cross-roads with a little rice 
and sugar around it in the sign of the swastika. She 
breathed some secret prayers and returned home in 
the dark. This was the ceremonial of bygone ages mas¬ 
querading as the worship of the Gods ! 

4 The next morning the work on the construction 
proceeded exactly as it had done before the magic was 
done on the cross-road. 

4 Ram Jawaya, whom his wife had told of her magic, 
ground his teeth in bitterness at the frustration of his 
wife’s design. As Dharmi had taken the wife of old 
Viroo, named Kala, into confidence, and Kala had told 
her husband Viroo, the old landlord swore foul abuse 
against the giant iron cranes, calling them the inven¬ 
tions of the devils ! * 

4 The middle peasants, Jarnel Singh and Karnel Singh, 
too, had been thinking of some direct action for ending 
the dam, which they knew would ultimately sub- 
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merge their lands in the water and force them, a second 
time, to go and settle somewhere else. 

^Sardar Kamel Singh said to Sardar Jarnel Singh : 

Brother, I know of an acid, which can be put into 
a little bottle, which itself can be thrown on the head 

of the engineer, which will finish this evil construc¬ 
tion ? ” 

< And though Sardar Jarnel Singh nodded his head 
affirmatively, he had grave doubts whether the plan of 
his brother could end the mischief, which was more 
than the engineer at the dam. Still, he did not dissuade 
Karnel Singh from thinking what he had said. 

* And Karnel Singh, being a man who believed in 
deeds rather than words, stole up one evening, to the 
house of the chief engineer, Sharma, while this worthv 
was having his food, completely unaware of his danger. 
The ex-sepoy threw the bottle of acid on the head 
of the engineer and ran away with his tail between his 
legs. 

‘ The bottle did not burst and, fortunately, the engi¬ 
neer’s face was saved from disfigurement. 

c This incident led the police to make certain enqui¬ 
ries in the village of Kamli, and Sardar Karnel Singh, 
was hand-cuffed and taken before the Magistrate, wno 
put him out of touch with his companions by consign¬ 
ing him to the Ambala District Jail. 

‘ There is an old saying in our country that a man 
may spoil another, just so far as it may serve his ends, 
but when he is spoiled by others he, despoiled, spoils 
yet again. So long as evil’s fruit is not matured, the 
fool fancies : now is the hour, now is the chance. 

‘ And so the elders, Viroo, Ram Jawaya, Jarnel Singh 
and Tarachand B.A., sat in council and decided that 
the conviction of Karnel Singh must be avenged. They 
decided to ask all the villagers, who worked on the 
dam site to withdraw from work. And they exhorted 
their young sons, Prakash, the scion of the landlord ; 
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Dharam Dev, the offspring of Ram Jawaya ; and Dar- 
shan Singh and Sudarshan Singh, sons of Karnel Singh, 
never to eo with the mechanic Bharat Ram on his phutt- 
phutti wnich kept the whole village awake at night 
and which was itself a symbol of the evils of the time. 

‘ The peasants in the village, who had been earning 
good money with their labour on the dam, were in a 

S uandary ; if they stopped working on the construction 
ley would lose the money, but if they did not heed 
the advice of the elders, the goddess Kamli might come 
and destroy them. So they went to mechanic Bharat 
Ram, who was foreman-in-charge of one of the cranes. 

‘ I know why you have come/ said mechanic Bharat 
Ram. ‘ I have made my choice and will go on working 
here until the dam is complete. If you wish for the 
good life, then pay no heed to those oldies and carry on 
with your labour, put aside a little money, and breathe 
the air of new times. Otherwise, you can go back to 
work on the estate of Ram Jawaya, to whom you have 
already mortgaged your souls and your bodies. . . / 

‘ Whereupon the labourers decided to continue their 
work on the dam. 

‘ The headman Viroo, the goldsmith Ram Jawaya, 
Sardar Jarnel Singh and Babu Taracliand B.A., were 
1 uglily incensed at this act of disobedience on the part 
of the serfs. They assembled before the image of 
Kamli and solemnly declared, in her name, that, hence¬ 
forth, they would not share ‘ Hooka and water 5 with 
these rebellious village-folk. 

‘ About that time, came the order of the Sarkar that 
the petition of the elders of Kamli has been rejected 
and that all the villagers would get compensation im¬ 
mediately for being deprived of their houses, and that 
they would be given fertile lands to plough after the 
next harvest and before the water of the artificial lake 
of Mangal Sagar should begin to flow and submerge the 
village of Kamli. 
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4 And the Sarkar was as good as its word. And there 
arrived the Tehsildar of Mangal to distribute one lakh 
of rupees to the villagers, the bulk of it going to the 
five elders and the rest to the small peasants. 

4 Never had the elders of this village, far less the 
small peasants, seen so much cash. Their eyes opened 
wide at the vision of the silver, and they put their 
thumb impressions onto the papers and received the 
compensation — Seth Ram Jawaya and Babu Tarachand 
B.A., signing their names in the Hindi and Angrezi 
letters respectively. 

4 But do you think, when their tumbledown houses 
had been paid for, they would give up the ill-feelings 
they harboured against the dam ? To such men as 
these, the sight of greater harvests alone on other 
lands, might have vouchsafed some consolation. As 
they could not see the corn waving in the breeze be¬ 
fore their eyes, near Chandigarh, they remained dead 
at heart. 

4 A few days after they had put the cash in their 
boxes, and secured these boxes with strong locks, they 
went to the temple of Kamli to thank her for the vic¬ 
tory she had secured for them, and they begged her 
again for the boon, that the dam, which might deprive 
them of their lands, might be destroyed by her if only 
she would assume the form of a stroke of lightning. 

‘ And then they waited for the miracle to happen. 

4 The sun shone. There were no clouds. So there 
was no lightning. And the work of the dam now 
proceeded faster than ever, because the Sarkar declared 
that the water must flow by the end of April. 

‘ As the elders could not damage anything more than 
the track which led from the village of Kamli to Mangal 
with their footsteps, the younger folk began to intervene 
on their behalf. 

4 It seems that Prakash had asked to borrow the 
phutt-phutti of mechanic Bharat Ram. Since the land- 
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lord's son had not learnt to ride the machine properly, 
mechanic Bharat Ram did not oblige. And this gave 
Prakash the necessary cue for action. 

‘ Prakash proposed to the weak-chinned son of gold¬ 
smith Ram Jawaya, and to Darshan Singh and Sudar- 
shan Singh, sons of Karnel Singh, that they should 
waylay mechanic Bharat Ram halfway from the vil¬ 
lage to the dam site, beat him up and deprive him of 
his ‘ phutt-phutti \ Dharam Dev was not so eager to 
take part in this ambush, but Darshan Singh and 
Sudarshan Singh, whose father was still in jail for 
throwing the acid bottle on chief engineer, Sharma, 
were more than ready to revenge themselves on the 
mechanic, who surveyed the world from the top of the 
crane and was, in their opinion, now so stuck up that 
he hardly ever joined them in their pastime of poaching 
for the green mangoes in the villages around. 

‘ The boys all went out, under the light of the stars, 
on the excuse of doing jungle-pani, ana lay in waiting 
for mechanic Bharat Ram to go on to his early morn¬ 
ing shift at Mangal. They heard the ‘ phutt-phutti * 
starting off from the village and got into position be¬ 
hind the bushes, from where they could pounce on their 
victim. 

* But as mechanic Bharat Ram came, tearing across 
the track, he sped past them long before they could 
rush out of the bushes. All that they could do was to 
shout abuse after him and eat the dust that the phutt- 
phutti had started up. 

* They went back to the village and decided to tell 
the labourers, who were due to go on their morning 
shift, that mechanic Bharat Ram has told them the day 
was a holiday at the dam site and no work would be 
done. It was certain that if the labourers did not go 
to work, their pay would be blocked, and then these 
people could be incited against mechanic Bharat Ram, 
on whose information the labourers would have stayed 
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away. 

‘ In this plan, the boys succeeded. So solemnly did 
they talk to the labourers that the men believed it was 
a holiday and stayed away from the shifts. 

‘ But, on the next day, they found that they had been 
deceived and, knowing that their pay would be cut for 
absenting themselves, they asked mechanic Bharat Ram 
why he had spread a baseless rumour that there was 
a holiday on the previous day. 

‘ Mechanic Bharat Ram was a man of few words and 
merely said that he did not know anything about such 
a rumour. And the labourers thought, from his parsi¬ 
monious speech, that he had, indeed, bluffed them all. 

4 The vicious boys, and some of the elders of the 
village, played upon the suspicions of the labourers 
and roused them into a slow and simmering indigna¬ 
tion against mechanic Bharat Ram. And when, at the 
end of the month, their wages for one day were actual¬ 
ly cut, the labourers were incited by Prakash to go and 
smash up the motor cycle of mechanic Bharat Ram, 
which stood under the shadow of the crane from the 
cabin on the top. 

4 The watchman of the dam arrested the culprits, but 
mechanic Bharat Ram persuaded him to let them off. 

4 There are many kinds of people in the world, 
brother, but, mainly two types of characters, because 
there are two main ways of thinking and feeling : 
Some people look at everything only from the outsiae, 
and the others only from within. But, while most of 
the villagers were addicted to the crude lumps of ex¬ 
perience, mechanic Bharat Ram saw all round fully 
and got the whole view. And he believed that the 
change in men’s hearts was more important than the 
conversion of their heads from the negative gesture to 
the gesture of affirmation. 

4 Only, the inner change is hard to achieve. And not 
even his gesture in having the men released from 
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the clutches of the police affected all those villagers 
easily. Instead, they only became more enraged, 
thinking that mechanic Bharat Ram was trying to be a 
magnanimous Lat Sahib, as the elders said. 

‘ And they persuaded the elders to cut him and his 
old mother, Siddhi, from ‘ hookah and water ’ from the 
village brotherhood. 

4 And the women folk of the village joined together 
and invoked the spirit of the goddess Kamli in the 
temple and declared, on behalf of the goddess, that 
old Siddhi would die. 

‘ The giant machines on the Mangal Dam worked 
steadily, however, and it was announced that there 
were only ten days left before the space, on which the 
village of Kamli stood, would be filled up with waters 
of Mangal Sagar and the dam would begin to work. 

4 And, this time, not only the Tehsildar of Mangal, 
but the Head of the District, Diptv Commissioner, also 
came, to persuade the villagers to quit their houses and 
go in the lorries which had been brought for this pur¬ 
pose, bag and baggage, to the new houses and lands 
that they had been allotted near Chandigarh. The 
Dipty Commissioner made a speech, using, for the first 
time in his life the Punjabi tongue, and though the vil¬ 
lagers laughed out aloud at his accent, they were also 
somewhat moved by his appeal in the name of the 
Prime Minister. He said that they should allow the 
interests of the whole of India to prevail over their own 
and not cling to their plots in the hamlet of Kamli. 

‘ But the sudden silence of the elders showed that 
they were not convinced. Only Sardar Jarnel Singh 
said : 

4 44 If you be so concerned about our welfare, then 
why do you hold my brother Karnel Singh in jail ? ” 

4 The head of the district answered immediately : 

4 44 If that be your only grievance, I shall order Karnel 
Singh to be released tomorrow and the remaining part 
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of his sentence will be forgotten.” 

* And, thinking that he had played his trump card 
and that the villagers of Kamli haa been won over, he 
returned to the rest-house of Mangal and sat down in 
his basket chair to drink his peg of whiskey in peace. 

* On the next day, when Kamel Singh was set free, 
there was much rejoicing in the village, and everyone 
thought that now tne elders would call the whole Pan- 
chayat together and persuade the villagers to leave in 
the lorries which were waiting under the banyan tree. 

* But no such thing happened. Instead, the elders 
met and claimed the release of Kamel Singh as another 
victory for the village against the authorities, secured 
for them by the grace of Kamli. 

* At this juncture, the head of the district was seen 
to shake his head before the Tehsildar and chief 
engineer, Sharma, dolefully. And mechanic Bharat 
Ram, who they had asked over to advise them on the 
best way of achieving a change of heart in the villagers, 
sat dumbly with his head hung down. 

‘ At last the Dipty Commissioner ordered his big 
motor to be got ready and declared that he would have 
to send many more policemen than were available in 
Mangal to round up tne villagers of Kamli and transport 
them to Chandigarh by force. 

‘ Whereupon mechanic Bharat Ram made so bold as 
to lift his head and to say : “ Sire, when by returning 
evil for evil do we cancel the original evil and when do 
we not actually increase it? Ponder on Gandhi Ma¬ 
hatmas gospel of accepting suffering and cleansing 
oneself. And believe me that “ there is only one man 
who can change the hearts of the villagers, and that 
man is Bali, the electrician, working in the powerhouse. 

‘“And how could Bali, the mechanic of the power¬ 
house, succeed where the others had failed ? I asked. 

At this Bali smiled, and, then, averting his cock-eyes, 
felt for a packet of Char Minar cigarettes from the 
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pocket of his tunic. As the fluency of Bali s narrative 
ended in a quixotic smile, and he would not open his 
mouth beyond tasting the end of his cigarette, I was 
more than ever curious to know of the way in which 
he could have changed the village deadhearts into the 

attitude of life. 

“ Go on, then, brother, don't keep me guessing l " 

‘ “ The solution was simple," Bali said, after exhaling 
a large amount of smoke. 

4 1 went up to the head of the district, who had asksd 
me to attend on him the next morning. And I said 
to the Dipty Commissioner Sahib : 

4 “ Preserver of the poor, perhaps I can perform the 
miracle. . . . 

4 “ I do not believe in miracles," said the head of fcie 
district. 

4 44 Forgive me. Sire, but I have chosen the wrong 
word. Give me a drum and let this boy mechanic cone 
with me, and I think I can persuade the villagers of 
Kamli to move to Chandigarh. You be from Dehi, 
Sire, and do not know that all India is yet a village, 
while you do the talk of the town. Our people need 
a different talk. . . .” 

4 The Head of the District waved his head scepticaly. 
And the Tehsildar was not more impressed than the 
Dintv Commissioner. Only, Sharma, chief engineer 
nodded and said : 

Acha, let us see what vou can do. Take mechanic 
Bharat Ram with you ana come back tomorrow wth 
some good news or I will wring your neck for you.' 

“ And you went and performed the miracle ? " I sad. 

To be sure, brother, no miracle did I perfoim. 
Only a trick and the job was done." 

44 But what trick ? And how ? . . . " 

4 Always, in life, brother, when words have becane 
meaningless, there is a need to discover a new impilse 
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to solve any given problem. And this vital impulse has 
to be clothed in a new idea. And the new idea has 
to be put into a new combination of accents, and 
if these accents come deep from within the belly, which 
is the source of all movement and speech, then, perhaps, 
the words arise, in rhythm and song, and may move 
the listener. This is the truth behind all our poetry. 
And that is why all our saints and poets went, tambura 
in; hand, singing the “ name ” they had experienced in 
their hearts. 

And so f kept vigil that night and felt about in my 
belly for some new words which may utter themselves, 
like a cry from inside me. 

k And, in the morning, I issued out towards the 
village, with mechanic Bharat Ram on my side, a drum 
suspended like a garland round his neck. And while 
he beat the drum and woke up the villagers, I began 
to recite my new song. 

“ Ohe awake, awake, Ohe brothers, awake, 

i We have been crushed by our slavery to the idols. 
Our homes are crumbling into dust and our roads 

! are covered with thorns. 

On every side is heard only the empty sound of 
trudging of our naked feet, ana the mutter¬ 
ed curses from our naked hearts. . . 

And hearing the drum beats, and this wail of mine, 
the villagers crowded around me. 

“ The cock-eyed bastard, disturbing our sleep early 
atjdawn ! ” muttered Prakash. 

“The filthy electrician Bali!” said Darshan Singh. 

“ The son of a pig ! ” said Sudarshan Singh. 

I “ But, sons, he seems to speak the truth,” said Karnel 
Siigh. 

He certainly has a lilt in his voice ! ” said Jarnel 
Singh. 

‘■‘I have heard him sing Hir ! ” said Dharam Dev. 

“ OVe, sing Hir to us.” 
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‘ I did not sing the song of Iiir, but repeated the 
words of my new song. 

Ohe we have heard that.” said old Viroo. “ Now, 
proceed further and sing the song of God, early in the 
morning, and make this village blessed, so that the evil 
construction there may disappear and our harvests 
flourish.” 

Ohe, han, sing the auspicious song of Kamli, so 
that we may be blessed with riches ! ” 

Acha, I shall sing to the goddess,” I said. ‘ But 
just remember the words of the Sage who has said : 

Men build many chains thinking that they will be 
safe and secure, but the truth of the Gods breaks these 
small chains that bind men, by revealing the total 
vision. I am not the singer of a single tune, nor do I 
recite only one phrase. I sing of all, for the understand¬ 
ing of all, shrinking not from truth for fear of you all : 

And I began to sing a song, on the spur of the 
moment : 

Oh, divine bestower of food inexhaustible, be 
gracious unto us and give us your blessings. 
Thou Shakti, who incarnated herself as Kamli in 
this village, and who has now incarnated her¬ 
self as the power emanating from the giant 
dam of Mangal . give us food ...” 

Sacrilege ! ” said old Viroo. 

Blasphemy ! ” said Ram Jawaya. 

The fellow is a liar ! ” said Babu Tarachand B.A. 

' But I sang my song : 

“ Oh, divine bestower of food inexhaustible, who in¬ 
carnated herself as Kamli in this villagfe and 
who is the saviour herself, in liquid form, at 
Mangal . . . 

Mother, who is energy incarnated into the dam, 
walking magnificently and slowly you will come, 
and will release the electricity, 
and new leaves will blossom at your feet. 
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and mango groves will burst into shoot, 
and flowers wall have a wonderful scent, 
and bees will hum and murmur, 
and birds will burst into sound, 
and mild and fragrant breezes will come stirring 
the surface of the waters of canals, 
and the stalks of corn will flutter, 

and there will be enacted festivals on this blighted 
landscape and all hindrances will be removed, 
and the tide of the waters of Mangal Sagar will 
wash away the stains 
Ohe wah wah ! ” shouted Karnel Singh. 

c “ Ohe ! Bale ! Bale ! ” chimed Jarnel Singh. 

‘ “ He is cock-eyed, but seems to have a good voice ! ” 
said Ram Jawaya. 

A poet and don’t know it! ” said Babu Tarachand 

B.A. 

‘ “ Ohe, boys, sing with me in chorus, to the tune of 
mechanic Bharat Rams dholak. Join the stream of the 
song. For thus are sins cured through the meeting 
of heart and heart, and thus do the subsidiary streams 
of doubt fade and mingle in the main-stream of life- 
giving waters : 

‘“Oh, divine bestower of food inexhaustible. 

Be gracious unto us and give us your blessings, 
Thou Shakti, who incarnated herself as Kamli in 
this village. 

And who has now incarnated herself as the power 
emanating from the giant dam of Mangal. . . 

‘ And lo and behold! the boys sang with me in 
chorus. 

‘And then the village folk and the elders joined in 
slow, embarrassed accents, and they forgot themselves, 
as the drum beat up the rhythm of the song. 

‘ And as they accepted the tune of my lilt, they also 
accepted the words. 
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‘And they followed me to the head of the district 
and agreed to move to Chandigarh. For, they really 
believed that the goddess who had incarnated herself 
in their village, as Kamli, had now re-incarnated herself 
as electricity in the new dam.’ 
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